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CQ@ILUM, NON ANIMOM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. 


A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
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LITBRATURR. 


A QUEEN’S VISIT. 


The date and the title fully explain this charming little ode, pub- 
lished anonymously in one of the London Magazines. If it be from the 
anpractised pen of a young Etonian, he must be a lad full of promise. 
—Ed. Alb. 





From vale to vale, from shore to shore, 
The Lady Gloriana passed 

To view her realms. The south wind bore 
Her ehallop to Belleisle at last : 


A quiet mead, where willows bend 
Above the curving wave which rolls 
On slowly crumbling banks, to send 
Its hard-won spoils to lazy shoals : 


Beneath an oak weird eddies play, 
Where fate was writ for Saxon seer ; 
And yonder park is white with May 
Where shadowy hunters chased the deer. 


In rows, half up the chestnut, perch 
Stiff silvery fairies : busy rooks 

Caw from the elm; and rung to church 
Mute anglers drop their caddis’d hooks : 


They troop between the dark-red walls, 
Whilst the twin towers give four-fold chimes ; 
And lo! the breaking groups, where falls 
The chequer’d shade of quivering limes ; 


They came from field and wharf and street, 
With dewy hair and veinéd throat—- 

(One floor to tread with reverent feet— 
One hour of rest for ball and boat.) 


Like swallows gathering for their flight 
When autumn whispers, ‘ play no more ?’— 
They check’d the laugh, with fancies bright 
Still hovering round the sacred door. 


Here, childhood swelling into seed, 
There, manhood bursting from the bud— 
Two growths—unlike—yet all agreed 

To trust the movements of the blood; 


They toil at games, and play with books ; 
They love the winner of the race, 

If only, he that prospers looks 

At prizes with a simple grace ; 


The many leave the few to choose; 
They hate not him that turns aside 
To woo alone a milder muse, 

If shielded by a tranquil pride : 


When thought is claim’d, when pain is borne, 
Whate’er is done in ‘this sweet isle, 

There’s none that may not litt his horn, 

If only lifted with a smile. 


So here dwells Freedom. Nor could She, 
ho rules in every clime on earth, 

Find any spring more fit to be 

The fountain of her festal mirth. 


Elsewhere she sought for lore and art, 
But hither came for vernal joy; 

Nor was this all. She smote the heart, 
And woke the hero in the boy. 


Eton College, June 5th, 1851. 





CEUR-DE-LION’S STATUE. 


‘A colossal equestrian boone Senet, bz So. ain tiga Bipeeshetsl : now placed outside the 
Richard the Lion-hearted ! crown’d serene 
With the true royalty of perfect man ; 
Seated above the blessing or the ban 
Of half-articulate crowds that gaping lean 
To trace what the out-of-date word ‘ king’ may mean. 
See there! What needs that iron casque’s star-rim, 
Defined against the sky, to signal him 
A monarch—of those monarchs which have been 
And are uot! Read his mission’d destinies 
In the full brow majestic, kingly eyes ; 
The strong, still hands, each grasping rein or sword ; 
The mouth in very sternness beautiful ; 
Behold a man who his own soul can rule! 
Lord o’er himself—therefore his brethren’s lord. 


*O Richard! O mon roi!’ So minstrels sighed; 
The many-centuried voice dies faint away 

In silence of the ages dim and gray. 

We know not but those green-wreath’d legends hide 
A coarse, foul truth, that soon had crumbling died 
Beneath our modern times’ serener air. 

Wnat matter! Giant statue, rest thon there! 
Shadowing our Richard of chivalric pride ; 

Or if not the true Richard, still the type 

Of the old regal glory, fallen, o’er ripe, 

To rot amid the world’s new blossoming. 

Stand! imaging those lost heroic days, 

Until our children’s children come and gaze, 
Whispering with reverent awe: ‘ This was a king !’ 





SONG. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


You know the old Hidalgo, 
(His box is next to ours) 

Who threw the prima donna 
The wreath of orange flowers : 

He owns the half of Arragon, 
With mines beyond the main: 

A very ancient nobleman, ; 
And gentleman of Spain. 


NBW-YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1952. 
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They swear that I must wed him, 
In spite of yea or nay, 

Though uglier than the Scaramouch, 
The spectre in the play; 

But I will sooner die a maid 
Than wear a golden chain, 

For all the ancient noblemen 


And gentlemen of Spain !— Tribune. 


THE CALLERS AND THE RESPONSE. 


THE THREE CALLERS. 


Morn calleth fondly to a fair boy strayin 
’Mid golden meadows rich with clover dew ; 
She calls, but still he thinks of nought save playing ; 
And so she smiles, and waves him an adieu : 
While he, still merry with his flowery store, 
Deems not that Morn, sweet Morn! returns no more. 


Noon cometh, but the boy, to manhood growing, 
Heeds not the time—he sees but one sweet form, 
One young fair face from bower of jasmine growing, 

And all his loving heart with bliss is warm ; 
So Noon unnoticed, seeks the Western shore, 
And man forgets that Noon returns no more. 


Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
ith the thin fire light, flick’ring faint and low, 
By which a grey-haired man is sadly dreaming 
O’er pleasures gone, as all life’s pleasures go ; 
Night calls him to her, and he leaves his door, 
Silent and dark—and he returns no more. 


A RESPONSE. 
By Mrs. E. S. Conner. 


** Returns no more?” Not to this earthly dwelling ; 
For Night hath called him—in her arms he lies ; 

Morn’s whisper—Noon’s appeal alike repelling, 
Weary, resigned, he welcomes Night’s sad sighs ; 

Seeks her embrace as ’twere a mother’s breast, 

For mercy prays—then calmly sinks to rest. 


But Heaven’s Morn, hereafter brighter gleaming, 

Shall rouse his slumbers with an angel’s wing ; 
Before that Throne, sublime beyond all dreaming, 

His eyes shall witness Noon’s effulgence spring : 
For Morn and Noon are, on that holy shore, 
One and eternal—Night returns no more. 

Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
—_———g——_—_—— 


SIBERIA, 
AND THE RUSSIAN PENAL SETTLEMENTS. 


Driven by that love of adventure and of a roving life which is char- 
acteristic of their race, a considerable tribe of the Cassheke of the Don, 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, left the abode of their people on 
the banks of the river from whence their name is derived, and moved 
eastward in quest of booty and of new possessions. Their depradato 
inroads on the Russian territories on the banks of the Wolga, and their 
daring piracies on the Sea of Azov, seen rendered them formidable ene- 
mies in the eyes of the surrounding nations, and particularly of the 
Russian tzar, Ivan II., the first among the predecessors of Peter the 
Great who attempted, though by the most cruel and despotic means, 
to assimilate his empire to the civilised states of Western Europe. Ivan, 
bent upon introducing order and security in the provinces which he 
had but recently reconquered from the Tatars, and upon establishing 
regular commercial intercourse with the neighbouring Asiatic nations, 
saw that these wandering Cossack hordes threatened his plans with de- 
struction, and in consequence determined to take the most stringent mea- 
sures for putting an end to their proceedings. The army and fleet which 
he assembled in 1577 for this purpose were, however, not brought into 
action ; for the Cossacks, inspired with fear, dispersed in all directions. 
One horde, consisting of from 6000 to 7000 men, headed by their atta- 
man (chief) Jermak Timofejen, moved along the banks of the rivers 
Kama and Tschnssowaja, towards the present government of Perm, and 
thence penetrated into the Ural mountains. From the summit of these 
mountains Jermak beheld spread out before him the immeasurable 
plains, to which the name of Riberia was afterwards given, but which 
was an unknown land to the European nations of that period. Nothing 
daunted by the wild and desolate character of the country, or by fear 
of its unknown inhabitants, the Cossack chief conceived the bold pro- 
ject of founding a new empire in the regions thus opened up to his 
view. Wy by that love of conquest which has achieved so man 
marvels, he descended the Asiatic declivities of the Ural with his hand- 
ful of followers, overthrew and expelled the Tatar Khan Kutchum, 
penetoeted beyond the rivers Tobol, Irtysh, and Ob, and subjugated, 
uring his campaign through these widespread regions, the various 
populations who inhabited them. But though Jermak’s and his com- 
panioas’ invincible bravery and perseverance sufficed to win an empire, 
the small number of these enterprising men, still further diminished 
by war and dreadful hardships, was inadequate for maintaining in sub- 
jection a territory extending over many thousand square miles, and in- 
habited by various populations, distinet as to origin and mode of life, 
and unconnected by any political ties. But rather than that his newly- 
acquired empire should die, as it were, at its birth, and the tale of his 
heroic achievements find no place in history, Jermak determined to 
cede it to a hand strong enough to retain it, and in 1581 he, in conse- 
quence, made a formal cession of the conquered territory to the very 
prince whose hostile preparations on the banks of the Wolga had trans- 
formed him from a robber chief into the founder of an empire. Incon- 
sideration of the great service thus rendered to the Russian empire, 
Ivan not only absolved Jermak from the consequences of his former 
misdeeds, but even rewarded him for the genius and valour he had 
evinced in the plains of Northern Asia. However, if tradition speak 
the truth, the monarch’s favour brought Jermak evil fortune: for the 
death of the latter, which ensued in 1584, isattributed toa fall intothe 
Irtysh, where he was drowned, from the weight of the golden armour 
which the tzar had bestowed on him as a mark of distinction, render- 
ing him unable to save himself by swimming. 
he possession of the country which Jermak in so great a measure 
contributed to bring under the dominion of the Russian crown, opened 
up for Russia a commercial route through her own dominions to China, 
and laid the foundation of Russian navigation in the Pacific, and even- 
tually led to the acquisition of territories on the continent of America. 
Its metallic riches constitute a great item in the reveaues of the state, 








and its products in general form the basis of an extensive and impor- 
tant branch of Russian commerce. This remarkable country had be- 


come partially known to the Russians in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, during the military expeditions of Tzar Ivan I. + the 
barbarous inhabitants of the northern districts of the Ural Mountains. 
But the dangers which, during the reigns of Ivan and his immediate 
successor, beset the state on various points, soon obliterated from the 
mind of the tzar and his followers the remembrance of countries w 
possessed no attractive features to recommend them. It was the curi- 
osity and en of @ private individual which, during the reign of 
Ivan II., led to the rediscovery, and eventually to the subjugation, of 
Siberia. A Russian, by name S now, who ssed lands situa- 
ted on the river Wutschegda, on which he had established a salt-work, 
was often visited by people belonging to a nation which, as to feature, 
language, and costume, was quite unknown to him, and who brought 
with them the produce of their own country, among which were costly 
furs, to offer in exchange for the salt which they sought from him. Be- 
ing curious to obtain farther knowledge of the origin and dwelling- 
place of his unknown customers, Stroganow induced some of his people 
to accompany the strangers to their homes, and thus learned that they 
dwelt in the vicinity of the river Ob; he thenceforward entered into 
a regular commercial connection with the whole tribe, which he did 
not however divulge until, by the monopoly thus secured to himself, he 
had amassed a large fortune, when he informed the tzar of his diseov- 
ery. Ivan II., fully alive to the advantages which might accrue to his 
country from this connection, acted upon the information given, and in 
1556 the Siberian Khan Jediger became a tributary of the Russian em- 
pire. But subsequently Jediger was subj by the Tatar Khan 
Kutchum; and as Ivan erred entertaining friendly relations with 
the latter, with whose subjects the Russians carried on a very profita- 
ble trade, to making war upon him for the sake of territories which 
were as yet but very imperfectly known, all idea of Siberian acquisi- 
tions was again abandoned, until Jermak made his peace with the of- 
fended monarch by placing a conquered empire at his feet. _ 

Jermak’s sacrifice of his sovereignty, with a view to securing the 
conquered territories, threatened at first to be of no avail, for lvan sent 
him a reinforcement of five hundred men only; and this was neither 
sufficient to keep the subjugated populations in submission, nor to fol- 
low up the course of conquest; and the Russians baving neglected to 
build fortresses, in which they might seek safety in case of need, 
were, after Jermak’s death, vg regan, egy so effectually thrown 
again towards the Ural, that to m Siberia a ence of the 
Russian crown a second conquest became necessary. This was under- 
taken during the reign of Ivan’s successor ; and though the forces then 
despatched were numerically weak, their undertakings were 
crowned with success, because their leader was wise enough not to 
penetrate far into the country before he had secured himself in the 
rear by the foundation of the town of Tiumen (1586.) From that mo- 
ment their dominion over the neighbouring territories was secured, 
and thenceforward the progress of Russian power in Siberia may be 
traced in the dates of the foundations of the various towns in that 
country.* 

Though we have used the word conquest in ing of the extension 
of the Russian dominion in Siberia, this term is not quite appropriate, 
for the natural love and capacity of the Russian Slavonians for com- 
merce, which has played so important a part even in the history of 
European Russia, contributed as much to the subjugation of the native 
tribes as the military prowess of the Cossacks. A the Russian 
Siberians of the present day there is a word current which in a great 
measure comprises the history of the establishment of their forefathers 
in the land. This word is Promuis!, which, in the Siberian language, 
denotes every kind of industrial activity and en » but particu- 
larly such undertakings as necessitate distant expeditions; and it was 
as Promuischieneki—that is, inventors or suggesters, a name which 
they themselves adopted—that the Russian subjugators of Siberia gra- 
dually won their way among the hostile populations, whom their pacific 
arts, more than their warlike enterprises, finally brought under their 
dominion. The Promuischleneki were, in the first instanee, troops of 
adventurers from all parts of Russia, who, attracted by the fame of the 
costly furs which were said to abound among the natives, followed in 
the wake of the Cossacks, in the hope of gaining riches by commerce, 
where the latter gained lands by conquest; for the alfundance of those 
wild animals in Siberia, whose skins were mest highly valued among 
other nations, is said to have awakened the same avidity among the 
Russians as the gold of Mexico and Peru excited among the Spaniards. 
Dangers and difficulties of the most appalling character were braved in 
the search for riches, and the avarice of the people would make them 
rush to encounter hazards before which even the military ardour of 
the Cossacks quailed. If a detachment of Cossacks found itself too 
weak for the subjugation of a newly-explored territory, it called to its 
aid a number of these adventurers ; and with their assistance the ob- 
ject was soon accomplished. The Siberian populations, who were far 
from comprehending the ultimate views of the strangers who thus in- 
troduced themselves among them in the character of traders, rarely 
objected to acknowledge the supremacy of the sovereign of a people 
who proved themselves such excellent caterers for their necessities ; 
but if resistance were attempted, violent means were resorted to, and 
the defenceless natives were obliged to submit. When a territory was 
at too great a distance from one of the existing towns to be held im 
subjugation by the latter, new fortifications, or ostrogs, as they are 
termed in the Russian language, were erected, and were garrisoned 
with Cossacks; and thus the whole territory, from the Ural to the 
Pacific, and from the Arctie Ocean to the confines of China, was 
brought into dependence on the Russian crown before the expiration of 
the seventeenth century. The Cossacks that accompanied Jermak into 
Siberia, as well as those that were subsequently despatched thither, 
remained in the country ; and at first, as has been seen, formed a kind 
of militia, whose duty it was to keep the subjugated population to their 
allegiance. Many of them intermarried with the latter ; others brought 
their families with them; and from these original conquerors of the 
land descends the race of Siberian Cossacks, the number of which now 
amounts to between 100,000 and 200,000. The great majority have 
abandoned their original warlike organisation, and have devoted them- 
selves to industry and agriculture, while the smaller number still per- 
form military duties. 

The extensive regions, now comprised under the name of Siberia, and 
embracing an eighth part of the known world, which was conquered 
for the Russian crown in less than eighty years—-not in wisely-planned 
campaigns by eminent military leaders, but by the perseverance and 
skill of an untutored race—was, at the period of the conquest as in the 
present day, inhabited by populations as different in their origin as in 
their modes of life. Of the Finnish race there are the Surjanes and 
the Woguls in the government of Tobolsk, the latter still in a nomade 
state, and both living chiefly by the produce of the chase; the Tschu- 
wasches, who, though an agricultural population, never dwell in 





* Tobolsk was founded 1587 ; Pelym, Berezow, and Surgut, 1592; Tara, 1594 
Narym, 1596; Werchoturie, 1598; Tarinsk and Mangasea, 1600; Tomsk, 1604, 





Turnchansk, 1609; Kusneyk, 1618; Jeneseisk, 1619 ; Krasnojarsk, 1627; Jakutslg 
1632 ; Irbit, 1633 ; Ochotsk, 1639; Nertschinsk, 1658; Irkutsh, 1669. 
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towns, and who live chiefly upon horse flesh; and the Ostjacks of the 
Ub, living, in the vicinity of the river of that name and of the Irtysh, 
and forraing one of the most numerous populations of Siberia. The 
name Ostjack or Oschtjack is of Tatar origin, and denotes « stranger 
—onr; who knows nothing—and was at first applied indiscriminately 
to el the natives of Siberia. But since the difference of race and other 
distinctions between these populations have become better known, the 
wame Ostjack has been retained only by the people just mentioned, and 
two other tribes dwelling on the rivers Narym and Jenissei, who differ, 
however, from each other as well as from the Ostjacks of the Ob as to 
origin and lang Of the Tatar race, there are in Siberia the Ya- 
kuts, who dwell in the government of Irkatsk, on both sides of the 
river Lena, up to its very efflux into the Arctic Ocean; the Bokharians 
in the governments of Tomsk and Tobolsk, who live chiefly by trade; 
and the Teleutes, who are also called White Kalmuks, because of their 
having dwelt a long while among that people. Besides these, there 
are twelve other Tatar tribes in Siberia, some dwelling in settled vil- 
lages, but the greater number leading a nomade life, and subsisting by 
cattle-breeding and hunting. In addition to these there are tribes of 
Mongol race in the government of Irkutsk, who, in the seventeenth 
century, voluntarily transferred their allegiance from the emperor of 
China to the wer of Russia, and who dwell in tents, and lead a nomade 
life; Tunguses, Lamuts, and Olenians, belonging to the Mandschu 
-wace—the former roving h the vast territories that extend from 
the river Jenissei, across the Lena, to the shores of the Pacific, the 
Lamuts dwelling on the shores of the sea of Okhotsk, which in their 
language is called Lama, and the Olenians in the government of Ir- 
kutsk, on the river Oleneka, which falls into the Arctic Ocean. Several 
Samoyedi tribes, also in @ nomade and very barbarous state, live in the 
same localities as the above-mentioned races, and on friendly terms 
with them; and North-Eastern Siberia is inhabited by various tribes 
equally low in the scale of civilization. But however imposing this 
enumeration of distinct populations, the sum-total of the inhabi- 
tents of Siberia, in comparison to the extent of territory, is very small 
even in the present day, when Russian colonisation has added such 
considerable numbers to the original population. In 1834 the terri- 
torial extent and the population of Siberia was computed as follows:—- 


Area in German : Amount Pop. 
Miles, ‘habitants. “0. sq. Mile. 
‘Government of Tobolsk, with a “a , 
the province of Omsk, 24,900 280,000 113 
Government of Tomsk, 60,400 — 220,000 — 8§ 
Seema id oe and 
rkutsk, with the provinces pe 3. 
of Jakutsk,Okhotsk, and the 123,800 — 300,000 238-7 
Peninsula of Kamtchatka, 
The whole of Siberia, 260,600 — 800,000 — 8 5-6* 


The climate of a country extending between 45° 30, and 77> 40 
north latitude, and 60° and 190° east longitude, cannot of course be 
uniform ; excessive cold is predominant. The country may, however, 
be divided into three regions—namely, the arctic, the cold, and the 
temperate. In the first of these, which embraces all the lands farther 
north than 67° north latitude, the winter never lasts less than eight 
months of the year, and is so cold that quicksilver freezes, and the sea 
is a covered with ice from the beginning of September till the 
end of June. In the northern parts of this region, vegetation, with the 
exception of some few mosses, entirely ceases, while in the most south- 
pn 2 nt dwarfy bushes begin to make their appearance ; but the earth 
produces no vegetables fit for the food of man. Yet even here man 
maintains his sway, his chief nourishment being the fish in which the 


eee 
mymeter marked 6°. Subsequently the boring was continued to a 
depth of 380 feet, the ground being still frozen. 
the river Birussa, which forms the boundary between the governments 
of Irkutsk and Jeniseisk, and in the 55th parallel of north latitude, 
where attempts 
frozen so hard, even during the summer months, tl 
were obliged to use pickaxes instead of spades in digging. In Western 
Siberia the limit of perpetual ground ice is at Berezov, in Eastern Si- 
beria, as far south as t mer 
is as excessive as the cold of winter, the inhabitants of Siberia make 
holes in the earth, in which they place their provisions to keep them 
fresh, as we do in artificial ice-houses. The bodies of the dead buried 
in the soil of that country are in many localities preserved in a state as 
perfect as could only in other countries be attained by a costly process 
of embalming. 


gathering the tribute, 


In one locality, near 


at gold-washing were made at one time, the soil was 
that the workmen 


ertchynsk. During the heat of summer, which 


The conquest of Siberia opened up a new world to the commerce and 


enterprise of the Russians; but many years elapsed before all the na- 
tural riches of the country were fully known and appreciated, and be- 
fore the civil organisation introduced by the Russians was so fully es- 
tablished as to admit of a regular and permanent commercial system. 
The costly furs above alluded to for a long while formed the basis of 
the commerce of the country. Many of the heathen and barbarous 
populations were not only clad in theskins of sables, which in Europe, 
an 
by persons of high rank and great wealth, but they even made use of 


among many of the more civilised Asiatic nations, were worn only 
these skins as soles to their snow-shoes. The first tribute exacted from 
them consisted, therefere, exclusively of the skins of these animals, 
and of black and gray foxes and beavers; the officials charged with 
or yassak, as itis termed in the language of the 
country, being forbidden to accept of any other furs. However, the 
insatiable rapacity of the Promuischleneki, which had contributed so 
greatly to the subjugation of the country, soon began to exercise a 
baneful influence on this its richest produce. Their impatience of 
wealth led them to pursue the chase of the animals whose costly furs 
were the great object of their desires, with so much imprudence and 
intemperance, that even in those regions where they most abounded, 
and where they might have continued for ever to exist in the same 
abundance, their number was greatly reduced, not only by the havoc 
committed among them by the fur-hunters, but by the instinct of the 
animals, which taught them to shun localities fraught with so much 
danger, and led them to seek safety elsewhere. Unfortunately for the 
Russians, the case having begun in the north, the animals of course 
fled southwards; and finding no obstacles to impede their progress, 
they sought refuge on the banks of the Amur, and in the Mongolian 
mountains, where to this day they are found in greater numbers than 
in the north of Siberia. Had the chase, on the contrary, begun in the 
south, the progress of the fugitives northward would have been arrest- 
ed on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and they would not have been 
lost to their pursuers. 

The diminution in the amount of tribute collected* wasgreatly felt by 
the Russian exchequer; for the trade in furs being almost exclusively 
in the hands of the government, the advantages derived from it flowed 
immediately into its coffers ; and at that period the gold, silver, copper, 
iron, lead, and quicksilver mines, the salt springs and lakes, and the 
precious stones of that highly-gifted country, which now form so rich 
a source of revenue, were either quite unknown, or very partially 
worked. Onthe other hand, the agricultural produce of the earth was 
too insignificant to form a branch of commerce ; for, as we have seen, 
by far the greater number of populations inhabiting the country, at 
the period of the Russian conquest, were nomade tribes, subsisting 


by fishing and hunting, and entirely unacquainted with the art of cul- 
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rivers abound, and his only property flocks of reindeer and dogs. The 
cold region embraces the territories between 67° and 57° north lati- 
tude. Here the winter is of shorter duration, being generally reckon- 
ed at six months of the year; and though the cold is still very great, 
Réaumur’s thermometer marking frequently 36>, it has not so des- 
tructive an influence on vegetation. Large forests in some localites 
cover the face of the country, various shrubs bear berries which are 
much prized by the inhabitants, and garden vegetables are cultivated 
with success in the more southern parts; but corn, which in Europe 
yields a not unprofitable harvest in 65° north latitude, cannot in Sibe- 
ria be cultivated with profit farther north than 55°, and in Kamt- 
ehatka, than 51°. In the region here described, the hot sun of sum- 
mer precipitates vegetation; but the transition from heat to cold and 
from cold to heat is so abrupt, that the temperate seasons, spring and 
autumn, cannot be said to exist. In the temperate region, between 
57° and 50° north latitude, the climate in a great measure resem- 
bles that of Denmark and Northern Russia, though the winter is longer 
and much more severe. Here corn yields an abundant harvest; but 
the country is too thinly populated, and agriculture, as a science, too 
little developed, to allow of any great production. The intensity of 
the cold is not, however, by any means equal in the same latitudes 
throughout the whole continent, the severity of the climate increasing 
considerably with the extension of the territories eastward. Sufficient 
observations have been made to establish this phenomenon as an incon- 
testable fact; but as yet the causes of it have not been demonstrated, 
nor is it ascertained whether it be ascribable to a general law or to 
local circumstances. Eastern Siberia, where the cold in the same pa- 
rallels is so much greater, and where the cold region extends so much 
farther south than in Western Siberia, is indeed intersevted by moun- 
tains which exclude the sea-breezes, and prevent them from exercising 
their usual tempering influences on the air; but this circumstance 


tivating the soil. It is the Russians who have introduced this art in 
the various localities in Siberia where the rigour of the climate does 
not preclude it. In the beginning of the seventeenth century, already 
villages for the promotion of agriculture were founded, in addition to 
those towns and fortresses which had been erected with a view to the 
subjugation of the country and the collecting of tribute. The gradual 
increase in the number of Cossacks required to garrison these 
last mentioned places, rendered it exceedingly difficult and expensive 
to transport the supplies necessary for their subsistence from Russia ; 
and the government was thus in ameasure obliged to endeavour to raise 
in the country itself as much corn and other fruits of the earth as 
would suffice for the provisioning of the troops. Encouraged by the 
government, which gave permission to all peasants of the crown to 
emigrate to Siberia, agriculturists soon poured in, particularly from 
the northern provinces on the rivers Dwina, Wutschegda, Lug, and So- 
chona, the climate and soil of which are such as to render the change 
a most desirable one for its inhabitants; and from these descend the 
greater number of the present Russian inhabitants of Siberia. So lit- 
tle were the metallic riches of that country then known, that these first 
agricultural immigrants were obliged to carry with them all their 
implements of husbandry, even trade with these articles being inter- 
dicted by the government, who feared that if the natives should gain 
possession of them the peaceful instruments of industry would be 
transformed into warlike weapons, and used for the purpose of regain- 
ing their independence. In the sequel, however, this prohibition was 
discontinued, as, on nearer acquaintance, several of the native tribes 
were found to be in possession of iron, and of the art of smelting and 
working it. But though agriculture was thus early introduced it has 
never attained any high degreee of developement; and this not so 
much owing to the severity of the climate, as to that dread of innova- 











alone is not sufficient to account for the existing differences of tem- 
perature; and the other features of this division of the country—such 
as the immense uncultivated and snow-covered plains, barren of all ve- 

tation, and presenting none of those variations of surface which might 

pede the circulation of the cold currents of air—it has in common 
with West Siberia ; and therefore, though this may, in a certain mea- 
sure, account for the great severity of the climate of Siberia compared 
with that of European countries in the same latitudes,t it cannot ex- 
plain the increase of cold in the eastern regions of this continent. 

As familiar illustrations of the different effects of cold at the various 
degrees which it attains in Siberia, we may quote a passage from Mr. 


Cottrell’s work, ‘ Recollections of Siberia,’ giving the experiences of a/ 
gentleman who had resided many years in the country, and had devo- 


ted his time to meteorological observations :—‘ At 89° (of Reaumur, a 
not unusual degree of cold even at Irkutsk) the breath is heard to is- 
sue from the mouth with a sound like the crackling of very dry hay 
when crumpled in the hand, and the ¢raineau (sledge) ceases to glide 
smoothly over the snow. At 45° (below which the thermometer not 
unfrequently falls in Yakutsk), in spitting, the saliva freezes before it 
reaches the ground, and you see it form a round solid ball in the snow.’ 
At Holy Cape, in the Icy Sea, in passing through a gorge of the moun- 





tion seemingly inherent in all nations or individuals holding a low 
place in the scale of enlightenment, which makes them so much averse 
to the introduction of improvements, the advantages of which theycan 
with difficulty be made to understand. The length and severtiy of the 
winters in Siberia are, as has already been observed, compensated by a 
corresponding rapidity in the progress of vegetation, the intensity and 
At of thesun being proportionate to the shortness of the summer. 

ut these very circumstances cause difficulties as regards the raising 
of grain crops, with which the Russian Siberians, in their ignorance, 
have not hitherto been able to cope; while, in other instances, the ex- 
treme richness of the soil stands in their way. In some parts of the 
country where manuring would be beneficial, the process is quite un- 
known ; in other parts, where it acts injuriously, by causing the grain 
to grow to so great a height that it has not time to ripen, itis applied; 
and nowhere is it customary to allow fields once brought under tillage 
to lie fallow. In the south-eastern part of the country, particularly 
in the vicinity of Nertchynsk, the soil is naturally so rich as to cause 
the excessive growth just mentioned ; but though experiencing the 
detrimental consequences of it, the Siberians laugh at those who 
would teach them to mix up sand or clay with this mould, or to intro- 
duce any other improvements in their mode of culture. Rye, wheat, 
buckwheat, oats, hemp, and tobacco are principally cultivated; butrye 


tains, when the thermometer stood at only 30°, he felt a current of| being the least liable to suffer from the white frosts which frequently 
air which burned and pricked the skin like a needle. This wind the) occur in the middle of summer, affords the most profitable crop. 
matives called Aious ; and in order to inure themselves to it, they ex- | European vegetables are likewise grown in considerable quantities in 


pose their faces continually, till the skin becomes hardened and insen- 
sible to its effects. What is very singular, the kious is not felt when 
the wind is high. Mr. Hedenstrom threw up a feather in the air when 
‘under its influence, and instead of being carried away, it fell perpen- 
dicularly to the ground. He considers this phenomenon as a sort of pa- 
rallel, at the utmost distance, to the sirocco, and that it is not, properly 
speaking, a current, but a body of air, charged with the ne plus ultra 
of cold, which, having considerably greater density than the ordinary 








|ria, but also to abolish the duties, 


the central and southern parts of the country. 

In the mild regions of Siberia cattle- breeding formed the chief means 
of support of the nomade tribes; but in the northern, and by far the 
greater part of the country, very few domestic animals were known. A 
disease which raged among the cattle in the district of Tiumen, from 
1603 to 1605, caused the government not only to order the distribution 
of a great number of heads of cattle among the agriculturists of Sibe- 
which had until then impeded the 


air, communicates itself to it gradually and almost imperceptibly. To! importation ; and in this manner cattle-breeding was encouraged in 
this may be added, that Professor Ermann, when travelling in Siberia, several districts in which it had not previously existed. In 1601 the 
experienced, on imprudently laying hold with his ungloved hand of a salt springs of the country were'first made available for the production 
metal instrument which had been exposed to the influence of theatmo- of salt, and in a short time yielded not only a sufficient supply of this 
sphere in the open air, the same sensation and effects as if he had come) valuable article for home consumption, but also large quantities for 
in contact with a red-hot iron, the skin of his fingers becoming imme- exportation to Russia. 


diately blistered, and adhering to the metal. 


the animals bleed violently at the nose. 


summer, is frozen, the ground ice beginning a very few feet below 
surface, 


In travelling, it is fre- 
quently necessary to stop on the road to have the congealed breath 
and blood cleared out of the horses’ nostrils, the excessive cold making | pitable wilds of Siberia. 


and in some localities it has been found to extend to a surpris- 


Thus already, in the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
Russian enterprise had wrought a great change in many of the inhos- 
The country produced the necessaries of life; 


The earth in Siberia, even in| the warm and fertile regions were able to supply the wants of the less- 
the | favoured districts; and by the reciprocal interchange of produce, a 
| lively internal trade was created, and went onincreasing. ‘The exter- 


depth. The agent of the Russian American Company in Yakutsk nal commerce being still limited to peltry, fossil ivory, castoreum, ar- 


s 
(62> north latitude), 


not content with the usual means of obtaining a garic, and some few more articles, was not, however, very extensive. 


supply of water—namely, by drawing it from the river Lena in sum- In 1632 the first iron ore was discovered near the river Niza, and 
mer, and by melting snow in winter—undertook to have a well bored | the forges which were soon afterwards erected in this locality proved a 


in his yard. When Ermann visit 
fifty English feet had been attain 





*Schubert; Handbuch der Allgemoinen Staatskunde von Europa. Mr. Cot” 


trell, in his “ Recollections of Siberia in 1840 and 1841, page 81, mentions 2,000 


000 or 1,500,000 as the relative census of Western and Eastern Siberia. Mr. Cot- 
trell does not name the source whence he has derived his information, but we can- 


not but doubt its correctness. 


ed Yakutsk in April 1829, a depth of| great benefit, for thenceforward it was no longer necessary to bring 
ed, and at this depth Réaumur’s ther- | from Russia the iron required for the consumption of the colonists; but 
, the most important mines of Siberia were not discovered until the end 
| of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
| the mining operations were carried on with very little success until 





* In 1608 the tribute paid by the Woguls, in the district of Pelym, had already 
decreased from twelve sables per head, as it was ori inally, to seven sables per 


t Irkutsk the capital of East Siberia, and London, are within half a degree of lati- head. The same was the case in the government of Tobolsk ; and it has been ob- 
served that very rarely, if ever, the number of wild animals augments anew in a 
neighbourhood where it has once greatly decreased. 


tude of each other, and the difference in their mean annual temperature is nearly 
20>. : 
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Peter the Great, with that energy which characterised all his proceed. 
ings, gave an immense impetus to this branch of industry. The exp} ’ 
rations in the mountains of the Ural and the Altai were continued "| 
ing the whole of the eighteenth century ; but in consequence of the 
management and working of the mines being intrusted to unskilfal 
hands, they gradually declined, until in 1706 the Scottish general 
Gascoigne, who was invited by the Russian government to undertake 
the direction of them, re-established order and prosperity. Rnone 
other measures of Peter the Great which have been differently judge 
by his admirers and his detractors—the former attributing them S a 
wise and far-sighted policy, the latter to a cruel and vindictive spirit 
—was one which, whatever the motive, gave a very great impetus to 
industry in Siberia. This was the transplanting thither of a consider. 
able number of the Swedish prisoners who, during his wars with 
Charles XII., had fallen into his hands. These unfortunate men be- 
ing left to their own resources, were obliged to exert themselves in 
every way to gain a livelihood ; and as they were generally greatly su- 
perior to the populations among which they were thrown, their talents 
and acquirements soon opened up new fields of industry. According to 
the accounts of a contemporary writer* there were in the year 1714 no 
less than 9000 Swedish officers and non-commissioned officers in Siberia 
who earned their bread by their labour; but as mere manual labour 
was very badly paid, those among the exiles who possessed mechanical] 
or other practical knowledge endeavoured to turn it to account. The 
amelioration in their position which they thus obtained acted as a spur 
upon others, and thus superior handicrafts, arts, manufactures, and 
schools, were established in the deserts of Siberia. Among the eight 
hundred Swedish exiles who were ordered to inhabit the town of To. 
bolsk, there were gold and silver smiths, turners, joiners, shoemakers 
tailors, and card manufacturers, who all recommenced their former 
trades ; while some founded manufactories of gold and silver tissues 
and others endeavoured to gain a living as schoolmasters and musicians, 
and also by trade. The articles produced by the Swedes were in many 
cases of exquisite workmanship, and were soon distributed for sale and 
sought even throughout European Russia; and thus Siberia, which a 
few years previously received even the first necessaries of life from 
Russia, then already exported articles of luxury to that country. 

Being on one side bounded by unnavigable seas, on another by insur- 
mountable mountain barriers, Siberia is, by its geographical position, 
in a great measure excluded from commercial intercourse with other na- 
tions except throngh the medium of the Russian territories; and by 
becoming a colonial dependency of Russia, she has obtained not only 
large markets for her raw produce, but also the many advantages 
which flow from the extensive transit-trade of Russia with China. In 
return, the trade and industry of Siberia, though subjected to the same 
restrictions as those of Russia, are not shackled by any of those extra- 
ordinary measures which sometimes impede the development of the re- 
sources of the colony for the supposed benefit of the mother country ; 
and the inhabitants in every respect enjoy the same social and politi- 
cal rights as those of Russia Proper, with the additional blessing of be- 
ing exempt from serfdom, the curse of the latter country. Indeed the 
whole of Northern Asia is the theatre of a bustling and happy commer- 
cial and industrial activity, of which those who never think of Siberia 
except as the great and dismal prison-house of Russia have very little 
conception. ( T'o be concluded in two more parts.) 





THE GLOBE IN A SQUARE. 


We walk about the surface of our globe, tread the hot flagstones of 
its towns, or crush the soft grass of its forests, bathe on tie margin of 
its seas, float on its rivers, look abroad from its mountsin-tops, and, 
like good common-place folk, here we say we are in town, there by the 
sea-side, there we are in the country, We walk into Leicester Square, 
and enter a neatly made brick packing-case, look at the world boxed 
up in a diameter of sixty feet, and say, Ah, here is a colossal Globe! 
here is a work of beauty! what a clever man its maker, Mr. Wyld, 
must be! I, Jones, have entered Leicester Square—I, Jones, and Tom- 
kins, my companion ; we have paid our shillings, and have entered the 
neat building in Leicester Square, where we perambulate the corridor 
between the outer wall and the convex surface of the contained Globe. 
It is pleasantly fitted up as what Tomkins denominates an interesting 
and instructive promenade, profusely filled with maps and globes. My 
friend ignores the attendant shopman, and magnanimously refuses to 
regard this corridor as a mere branchof Mr. Wyld’s shop in the Strand. 
I tell him that I look upon the entire undertaking as a shop transac- 
tion, and thereupon Tomkins warns me how ungenerous it is 

‘*To look upon a work of rare devise, 
The which a workman setteth out to view, 
And not to yield it the deserved prize 
That unto such a workmanship is due.” 


Tomkins, I answer, it is no discredit to a work like this that it has em- 
anated froma shop. Of all years, the year 1851 is that in which the 
dignity of trade ought least to be forgotten. Trade may be made mean 
by its least worthy votaries, and so may law, or physic, or divinity ; 
but traders are the fertilising bees that flit with pollen on their wings 
among the barren branches of the world, and make them fruitful.— 
The intellect of man is scattered abroad for increase by the hands of 
commerce. Take away from England ships and shops, what will re- 
main, Tomkins? When I call the erection of this Globe a trade specu- 
lation, I neither degrade the work nor exalt the department in which 
it is classed: the house of trade is noble, and this work is worthy to be 
born of such a house. ; 

Where are we now? says Tomkins. Must we tear up this boarding 
that we stand upon to get a view of the South Pole? Where’s the South 
Pole, say? Holla, waiter! I say, South Pole directly, if you please : 
—Sir, says a gentleman with a wand, you had better commence your 
examination from the top; and he points up-stairs, and we go up to 
landing with bits of the world, cosmical fragments, all about us, seen 
through the wood-work of a thick central pagoda of four stories 1D 
height. We mount to the next landing, and the next; gentlemen witt 
long sticks, whom my friend Tomkins persists in calling waiters, are 
standing by the railing which ruus round the edge of each stage, at # 
distance of ten feet from the model, pointing out, rapidly, the items of 
the bill of fare. Under the balustrade of each landing there runs 4 
circle of gas jets with reflectors: these illuminate the model. We are 
on the topmost landing, and my friend Tomkins looks curiously to see 
how Mr. Wyld has solved the question of an open Polar Sea. A judi- 
cious hole in the model there admits a ventilator : except the door in the 
Pacific Ocean. by which we entered, and this ventilator, the model, I be- 
lieve, is air-tight, and the heat reflected on all sides from the concave sut- 
face rises to make a little Sahara of the North Pole station. Tomkins, on 
the point of fainting, stops the gentleman who is discoursing on the 
course of Franklin, with a scream of “ Waiter, ice!” He is indignant- 
ly informed that no ice is to be had at the North Pole ; he must go down 
to the corridor. On our way down, finding it somewhat cooler within 
the tropics, we remain there to wonder at the world. y 

The modelling of the Earth’s surface within rather than without so 
large a Globe, involves no possible misunderstanding, or apparent all 
consistency. It is, in that respect, neither more nor less than a wa 
map. Instead of having one large square map hung up in @ room, oe 
have a room made globular, and a map of the whole world evenly sprea¢ 
over it; so that all relative distances and sizes can be kept, and the 
whole picture be seen without distortion. ‘li 

Perfect, isn’t it, my boy! says Tomkins, as we lean over the rai ne 
and look down ona continuous expanse of land and sea.—Beautifu’, 
admirable, I reply ; but perfect it is not.—Ah, mutters Tomkins, that 
fellow wants enthusiasm! Well, Jones, name your drawback, and have 
done with it.—In the first place, then—— —First place, eh? How 
many places more ?—I am not discontented, Tomkins. Perfection a 
myth. I only mean to point out, in this instance, what the drawbac P 
on perfection are. In the first place, I do not get so much of the Earth’s 
surface at a glance as I had been led to expect. The heavy wooden 
scaffolding is greatly in the way of our eyes. A lighter iron =— 
with open floors, would have permitted, I suspect, a more complete ? 

ression to be made of the Earth’s whole surface from one point of view- 
>erhaps, however, that is a practical difficulty not to be overcome.— 
Then, secondly, I note a very serious drawback upon perfection. * 
different scales are used in the construction of the map, or model. elite 
the surface, an inch represents ten miles ; but in elevation of the om 
and mountains, an inch represents one mile only ; so that of all heig’ a 
there is a tenfold exaggeration. The consequence 1s, that as we hav a 
fair notion of the heights of mountains, and see on the model —_ , 
chains, the mind tacitly and inevitably adopts them as the only ago 
dard of comparison, and we form an idea of the Earth’s magnitu - oa 
times too small. For this reason, the idea of smallness was one : ne 
first that struck me when I was looking yonder at America. Fann a 
this the only objection to the use of two scales; there is my” Safe 
much greater moment. Anything like @ model of the true for is 
mountain can obviously not be attained, when its base is to co 
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i rtion to its height requires. 
surface ton tie out ot india wabber wok lay it upon the table. Say 
Py now some elevation carefully modelled on the — hod beagle 27 zs 
aninch. Now, when I tell you that such @ mountain to be : aga 
this map must have its base remain unaltered in extent, while .~ pe 
jed upward to ten times its original height, you will ann ee t oad . 
true features of a mountainous country mo elled on such a prin iP 
can only be caricatured. Fancy a re eard scarving aman nearly sixty 
feet high, with body and limbs no thicker than belong to ordinary mor- 
tals; fingers no larger round than yours, dear Tomkins, only ten times 
aslong. Were such a piece of sculpture shown in another planet as the 
model of a man, it would convey just such a false notion as we get ee 
of these modelled mountains. J ones, you will make me Cases 
with the model.—Tomkins, I don’t wish to do that. Mr. Wyld di 
wisely, 1 think, in adopting the two scales. He was perplexed between 
a choice of disadvantages, and chose, perhaps, the least. I only want 
to show how very, very far a globe or map, is from conveying a true 
notion of the Earth we live upon—how far from perfect this Globe is, 
although the grandest, and in some points the most useful ever yet con- 
structed. A marking of snow-peaks, amicy painting of the Arctic re- 

ions, and a lurid painting of the deserts, are as far from representing 
all the marvels of scenery whereof the world is full, as yonder expanse 
of blue painted wall is from revealing all the wonders of the goean. 

Does not the ocean please you? hat a quantity there is of it !— 
Why, Tomkins, perhaps I’m wrong in wishing for it; but I do wish the 

inter’s brush had indicated, as it might so easily havedone, the ocean 
currents. These are not less fixed than rivers in importance, more mag- 
nificent in extent, and scarcely less beneficent in operation. I look for- 
ward to the time when sea will no longer be represented as a mere blank 
even in our worst maps; and on this model, therefore, I should have 
liked to see the path of ocean rivers painted. 

Now you have done objecting, I suppose ? ; 

No, Ihave not, I don’tdwell much upon my last want; but there is 
another obvious defect in this model; the very great defect that it is 
in some places rather too perfect. , 

Go on, goon! Why, Jones, you are absolutely an atrocious grumbler. 

Look here, Tomkins, at this unexplored region, modelled without any 
indication of the fact that we know nothing, or nearly nothing, of its 
features. Mr. Wyld seems to have solved all problems in geography ; 
at any rate, the model bears no testimony to the fact that problens 
still exist; and yonder highly respectable looking clergyman who poin- 
ted to the Andes and asked what they were, is informed by nothing on 
the model that there are some portions of their geography about which 
Europe is as ignorant as Alma Mater.—What would you have done? 
says Tomkins ; would you have the model spoilt ?—No, certainly, ( an- 
swer. What could be more easy than to hang a cloud of gauze over 
those districts of which I speak, making the cloud thicker or thinner in 

proportion to the degree of obscurity it means to indicate? But now, 
my friends, is it not time to admire this work, which is not, indeed, 

rfect, but which is, intellectually speaking, of inestimable value ?— 
t teaches many things that have never been illustrated so efficiently 

before, and many more things, certainly, it can and will be made to 
teach with new force by a few simple arrangements on the surface.— 
Let me tell you, my dear friend, the history of this Globe. The origi- 
nal idea, which followed upon the announcement of Prince Albert’s Ex- 
hibition scheme, was to construct a Globe, one hundred feet in diameter, 
to be placed in the Great Exhibition of All Nations, that all nations 
there might see their homes. This Globe was to have elevations and 
depressions modelled on its surface, externally as usual, and galleries 
were to run round it and over it, from which it was to be seen. Prac- 
tical difficulties which suggested themselves at this stage of the idea, 
were not to be overcome, and the proposed Great Globe was of necessi- 
ty excluded from the Exhibition building. A globe of this magnitude 
ceases to be a globe in the sense applied to those smaller spheres, com- 
paratively speaking globules, commonly in use. It is much rather a 
continuous set of maps adjusted; and as you would not lay a large 
map of Europe on the floor, and walk over it, in order to see it matural- 
ly, so the first notion of walking over and about a large globe modelled 
externally, not only involved a much larger exdenditure of space for 
the external galleries, but was in reality too clumsy to be worth the 
pains of execution. The idea grew in importance twenty-fold when it 
developed itself into the design of a model executed on spherical walls 
ofaroom, Out of a cumbrous notion of a show Globe for the Exhibi- 
tion, sprang the plan which forms really an important epoch in the his- 
tory of study ; for henceforth all students should have access to a Globe 
like this. The execution of Mr. Wyld’s mature design was commenced 
in the October of last year. One of the first checks to be encountered 
was the difficulty of finding a sufficient number of suitable workmen to 
manipulate in the modelling department. The business was almost a 
new one, and there was created a demand for many hands. Most of 
the workmen had to be instructed as they went; all were required 
daily to read books, and examine many maps, illustrative of the region 
pe pe which they chanced to be engaged, The labour was an exercise 
of mind; the labourers became excited and interested, entered into 
emulation, worked late and early, and went home to their families 
roud of the information they had stored upin their minds, delighting 
in a sense of intellectual advancement. 

Upon a square containing five degrees of latitude, and three of lon- 
gitude, the drawing for a single biock was, in the first instance, made 
with painful care, and subjected to scrupulous examination. Bein 
found correct, it was then placed upon a cylinder, and thinly pocarel 
with a coat of clay. Upon this clay the lines drawn by the artist were 
traced out in his turn by the modeller. The moddeller then, having re 
moved the drawing, began building mountains, cutting rivers, shaping 
lakes, on the substratum to which he had transferred the artists’ 
sketch ; and here he brought a practical result out of his daily reading. 
The model, when completed in this way, underwent, of course, tests 
and examinations, and corrections, until, being pronounced true, it was 
placed in the moulder’s hands, that a cast of it might be taken in plas- 
ter. The plaster cast had to be tested, and sometimes corrected to en- 
sure its perfectness ; after this it was oiled, numbered, and placed on 
a rack. Of such moulds, blocks of plaster averaging three feet 
square, about six thousand were required, having a total weight of 
twenty tons. From these mould casts are taken, which fit side by side, 
and form the Globe in which we now are talking. The moulds are, 
of course, preserved ; so a set of casts precisely similar can be at any 
time supplied to order. The cost of this model, with its case of brick- 
work exceeds twenty thousand pounds. For this outlay, the proprie- 
tor is being slowly reimbursed by the proceeds of the exhibition. Itis 
the whole cost of mould-making, and so forth. At what price casts 
from these moulds could be sold, I am unable to determine ; but that 
they should be issued at a fairly remunerative price, and that Great 
Globes like this should be erected wherever there exist large popula- 
tions that have intellects to satisfy, I am sure, Tomkins, youwill agree 
with me in thinking. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, remarks Tomkins, should 
‘erect such Globes for the instruction of their students. Why do you 
grunt, Jones? 

Alas! my dear Tomkins, you are a very sanguine fellow. Did you 
not hear that reverend Oxonian asking about the Andese I have more 
a in the spirit of our towns. The noble advances made by Man- 

ester in the way of parks, and recently in the establishment of a 
he'g yerid give me reason to fear that Manchester will take the 
side > Oxford in all matters of this kind. _Let us go now to the other 

of the world, where you will find your ices.— Household Words. 





A FEW CONVENTIONALITIES. 


wn enquired of us, the other day, why a gentleman always said 
then prayer in church in the crown of his hat. We were reduced 
> ignominious necessity of replyi ; a ji 

Was the custom. y plying that we did not know—but it 
Having dismissed our young friend with a severe countenance (which 


W * . 4 
always assume under the like circumstances of discomfiture) we be- 
£8n to ask ourself a few questions. 


Ag first list had a Parliamentary reference. 
beat — an honorable gentleman always ‘“‘cume down” to this 
in” lik hy ri t he sometimes ** come up ”—like a horse—or “ come 
it indies aman? What does he mean by invariably coming down? Is 
Cen that he should “ come down ” to get into the House of 
neers Ae | for instance, from St. Albans? Oris that house on a 
ete) than most other houses. Why is he always ‘free to 
slaves : thin why ee eae bee oi veg never never never will be 
, at . . 
“JoUs assertion of his fractions ? Why san ont ag ead gs 


»” ‘ : ish Member always 
Marts one Lord with this, that, or the other ? “Can't ‘he tell 
taunt him _ y. or accuse him of it plainly? Must he so ruthlessly 


Why does the Honorable Me i 

‘ mber for G hol = 

bch fe pretery of State for the Heme Department on seg yh 
fart,” and proclaim to the country such and such a thing ? 





The Home Secretary is not in the habit of laying his hand upon his 
heart. When he has anything to proclaim to the country, he generally 
puts his hands under his coat-tails. Why is he thus personally and 
solemnly adjured to lay one of them on the left side of his waistcoat 
for any Honorable Member's gratification? What makes my Honora- 
ble friend, the Member for Gammonrife, feel so acutely that he is re- 
quired to “ pin his faith” upon the measures of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment? Is he always required to attach it in that peculiar manner 
only; and are needle and thread, hooks and eyes, buttons, wafers, 
sealing- wax, paste, bird-lime, gum and glue, entirely prohibited to 
him? Who invested the unfortunate Speaker with all the wealth and 
poverty. of the Empire, that he should be told ** Sir, when you look 
around you, and behold your seas swarming with ships of every variety 
of tennage and construction—when you behold your flag waving over 
the forts of a territory so vast that the Sun never sets upon it—when 
you consider that your storehouses are teeming with the valuable pro- 
ducts of the earth—and when you reflect that millions of your poor 
are held in the bonds of pauperism and ignorance,—can you, I ask, 
reconcile it to yourself; can you, I demand, justify it to your con- 
science; can you, I enquire, Sir, stifle the voice within you, by 
these selfish, these time-serving, these shallow, hollow, mockeries 
of legislation ”” It is really dreadful to have an innocent and 
worthy gentleman bullied in this manner. Again, why do “I hold in 
my hand” all sorts of things? Can I never lay them down, or carry 
them under my arm? There was o Fairy in the Arabian Nights who 
could hold in her hand a pavilion large enough to shelter the Sultan’s 
army, but she could never have held half the petitions, blue books, 
bills, reports, returns, volumes of Hansard, and other miscellaneous 
apers, that a very ordinary Member for a very ordinary place will 
old in his hand now-a-days. Then, again, how did it come to be ne- 
cessary to the Constitution that I should be such a very circuitous and 
rolix peer as to “‘ take leave to remind you, my Lords, of what fell 
rom the noble and learned lord on the —_ side of your Lordships 
house, who preceded my noble and learned friend on the cross Benches 
when he addressed himself with so much ability to the observations of 
the Right Reverend Prelate near me, in reference to the measure now 
brought forward by the Noble Baron”—when, all this time, I mean, 
and only want to say, Lord Breugham? Is it impossible for my honour- 
able friend the Member for Drowsyshire, to wander through his few 
dreary sentences immediately before the division, without premising 
that ‘at this late hour of the night and in this stage of the debate,” 
&c.? Because if it be not impossible why does he never doit? 

Then, consider the theatrical and operatic questions that arise like- 
wise admitting of no solution whatever. — 

No man ever knew yet, no man ever will know, why a stage-noble- 
man is bound to go to execution with a stride and a stop alternately, 
and cannot proceed to the scaffold on any other terms. It is not within 
the range of the loftiest intellect to explain why 4 sta,e-letter, before 
it can be read by the recipient, must be smartly rapped back, after 
being opened, with the knuckles of one hand. It is utterly unknown 
why choleric old gentlemen always have a trick of carrying their canes 
behind them, between the waist- buttons of their coat. Several persons 
are understood to be in Bedlam at the present time, who went distrac- 
ted in endeavouring to reconcile the bran-new appearance of Mr. 
Cooper, in John Bull, bearing a highly polished surgical instrument- 
case under his arm, with the fact of his having been just fished out of 
the deep deep sea, in company with the case in question. Inexplicable 
phenomena continually arise at the Italian Opera, where we have our- 
self beheld (it was in the time of Robert of Normandy) Nuns buried in 
garments of that perplexing nature that the very last thing one could 

ossibly suppose they had taken, was a veil of any order. Who knows 
loo it came about that the young Swiss maiden in the ballet should, 
as an established custom, revolve, on her nuptial morning, so airily 
and often, that at length she stands before us, for some seconds, like a 
beautiful white muslin pen-wiper? Why is her bed chamber always 
immediately over the cottage-door? Why is she always awakened by 
three taps of her lover’s hands? Why does her mother always spin? 
Why is her residence invariably near a bridge? In what Swiss canton 
do the hardy mountaineers pursue the chamois, in silk stockings, 
pumps, blue breeches, cherry-coloured bows, and their shirt-sleeves ? 
When the Tenor Prince is made more tenor by the near approach of 
death from steel or poison; when the Bass enemy growls glutted ven- 
geance, and the Heroine (who was so glad in the beginning of her story 
to see the villagers that she had an irrepressible impulse to be always 
shaking hands with them) is rushing to and fro among the living and 
disturbing the wig of the dead ; why do we always murmur our Bra— 
a—avo! or our Bra—a—ava! as the case may be, in exactly the same 
tone, at exactly the same places, and execute our little audience con- 
ventionalities with the punctuality and mechanism of the stage itself ? 
Why does the Primo Buffo always rub his hands and tap his nose ? 
When did mankind enter into articles of agreement that a most uncom- 
promising and uncomfortable box, with the lid at a certain angle, 
should be called a mossy bank? Who first established an indissoluble 
connexion between the Demon and the brass instruments? When the 
sailors become Bacchanalian, how do they do it out of such little 
mugs, replenished from pitchers that have always been turned upside 
down? Granted that the Count must go a-hunting, why must he 
therefore wear fur around the tops of his boots, and never follow the 
chase with any other weapon than a spear with a large round knob at 
the blunt end? 

Then, at public dinners and meetings, why must Mr. Wilson refer to 
Mr. Jackson as ‘“‘ my honourable friend, if he will permit me to call 
him so?” Has Wilson any doubt about it? Why does Mr. Smithers 
say that he is sensible he has already detained you too long, and why 
do you say, “* No, no; goon!” when you know you are sorry for it 
directly afterwards? You are not taken by surprise when the Toast- 
master cries, in giving the Army and Navy, “‘ Upstanding, gentlemen, 
and good fires’—then what do you laugh for? No man could ever say 
why he was greatly refreshed and fortified by forms of words, as ‘‘ Re- 
solved. That this meeting respectfully but firmly views with sorrow 
and apprehension, not unmixed with abhorrence and dismay”—but 
they do invigorate the patient, in most cases, like a cordial. Itisa 
strange thing that the chairman is obliged to refer to ‘‘ the present 
occasion ;’—that there is a horrible fascination in the phrase which he 
can’t elude. Also, that there should be an unctuous smack and relish 
in the enunciation of titles, as ‘‘ And I may be permitted to inform 
this company that when I had the honour of waiting on His Royal 
Highness, to ask His Royal Highness to be pleased to bestow his graci 
ous patronage on our excellent Institution, His Royal Highness did 
me the honour to reply, with that condescension which is ever His 
Royal Highness’s most distinguishing characteristic’—and so forth. 
As to the singular circumstance that such ard such a duty should not 
have been entrusted to abler bands than mine, everybody is familiar 
with that phenomenon, but it’s very strange that it myst be so! . 

Again, in social matters. It is all very well to wonder who invents 
slang phrases, referential to Mr. Ferguson or any such mythological 
personage, but the wonder does not stop there. It extends into Bel- 
gravia. Saint James’s has its slang, and a great deal of it. Nobody 
knows who first drawled, languidly, that so and so, or such and such 
a thing, was ‘“* good fun,” or ‘‘ capital fun,” or ‘* a—the best fun in the 
world, I’m told”—but some fine gentleman or lady did so, and accord- 
ingly a thousand do. They don’t know why. We have the same mys- 
terious authority for enquiring, in our faint way, if Cawberry is a nice 
person—if he is a superior person—for a romance being so charmingly 
horrible, or a woman so charmingly ugly—for the Hippopotamus being 
quite charming in his bath, and the little Elephant so charmingly like 
its mother—for the glass palace being (do you know) so charming to 
me that I absolutely bore every creature with it—for those horrid 
sparrows not having buiit in the dear gutters, which are so charmingly 
ingenious—for a great deal more, to the same very charming purpose. 

When the old stage-coaches ran, and overturns took place in which 
all the passengers were killed or crippled, why was it invariably un- 
derstood that no blame whatever was attributable to the coachman ? 
In railway accidents of the present day, why is the coroner always 
convinced that a searching enquiry must be made, and that the Rail- 
way authorities are affording every possible facility in aid df the 
elucidation of this unhappy disaster? When a new building tumbles 
into a heap of ruin, why are architect, contractor, and materials, al- 
ways the best that could be got for money, with additional precautions 
—as if that splendid termination were the triumph of construction, and 
all buildings that don’t tumble down were failures? When a boiler 
bursts, why was it the very best of boilers; and why, when somebody 
thinks that if the accident were not the boiler’s fault it is likely to have 
been the engineer’s, is the engineer then morally certain to have been 
the steadiest and skilfullest of men? * If a public servant be impeached, 
how does it happen that there never was such an excellent public ser- 
vant as he will be shown to be by Red-Tape-osophy? If an abuse be 
brought to light, how does it come to pass that it is sure to be, in fact, 
(if rightly viewed) a blessing? How can it be that we have gone on, 
for so many years, surrounding the grave with ghastly, ruinous, in- 


congruous, and inexplicable mummeries, and curta‘ning the cradle 
with a thousand ridiculous and prejudicial customs ? 

All these things are conventionalities. It would be well for us if 
there were no more and no worse in common use. But, having run the 
gauntlet of so many, in a breath, we must yield to the unconventional 
necessity of taking breath, and stop here. 





SOMETHING ABOUT EARTHQUAKES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PADDIANA,”’ 


The intelligent reader will, of course, quite understand me , then I 
say that I took my first earthquake at Amaxaki. He will not re quire 
to be told the whereabout of that capital city, but put his fing. »r at 
once upon the northern end of the great lumpish is of Santa Ma ura, 
a mass of heavy round mountains and hard rock, enclosing pleas ent 
little orange-covered nooks about as little known to the rest of Eurc pe 
as the banks of the late Ischad, and of which the inhabitants are abo ut 
equally and happily ignorant. 

Perhaps it may be as well to say how I got to Amaxaki. It was b_¥ 
an Ionian steamer, one of the two vessels comprising the whole navy ~ 
of the seven Islands, and commanded by the renowned Captain Gavaz- - 
zo, pre-eminently the commodore of that res ble force. Your 
readers may, perhaps, like a sketch of a Greek Captain? Here it is. 


Gavazzo, in person, was something like a ; being of a square 
form, having scarcely any oe ge neck, a broad flat nose, and 
his ample mouth somehow tilted up till it seemed the highest feature 


in his face. Scarcely in a summer trip would you meet with a man 
more fond of fan or good eating—more generally r u, convivial 
or entertaining. In early life he had served in t rench army—his 
satirical friends averred as a drummer. Whatever it might have 
been, he had therein acquired a competent knowledge of French, a 
vast collection of comic songs in that language, and, in all probability, 
an increase of bonhommie with a love of Good chear: 

On a sultry morning, the scenery actually blazing in light, and 
the blue sea as tranquil as a mirror, we embarked in the pride of 
Gavazzo’s navy: but anything less like a man-of-war no imagination 
could conceive. She was choke fuli of passengers of all grades from 
counts and countesses in the last Parisian modes, to small proprietors, 
tradesmen and peasantry in the loose baggy breeches, short jackets and 
skull caps, appertaining to the national costume. Such a kissing - 
ple at leave-taking I neversaw. The huge greasy tobacconist Fa 
to return to his native island of Zante, taking leave of his no less fat and 
greasy friend the sausage seller, lays his arms athwart the other’s 
shoulders, while the man of saveloys clasps his neck. Bringing their 
large hog-like cheeks together, they snivel audibly, their mouths meet 
in an unctuous kiss; they burst into a bellow; tear themselves away 
from each other's arms, shout a thousand adieus as they recede, and 
when the voice no longer suffices, toil through a mutual pantomime of 
regrets enough to soften the hardest heart. 

Seated about the quarter deck was a brilliant party of the élite of 
Corfu going down to attend a wedding in Santa Maura—fashionable, 
elegant persons, dressed in the latest mode in clothes actually made 
in Paris; for a Greek, even after a five years’ failure of his olive crop, 
will add still another weight to his already too heavy load of debts, 
that he may show the very latest style of Paris tailoring. More entire 
abandon I never saw in any society. Reserve is a word if not un- 
known, is a thing wholly unpractised. Guitars are unpacked and 
most artistically handled, ladies and gentlemen sing, and sing well, 
duets, trios—till the music of the new opera is well nigh exhausted. 

Nor is our gallant captain at all behind hand in such matters. 
Pitching his mouth to an angle of 45 deg., he gives the most touching 
airs of the tenore; he is the ‘bodily presentment” of all that is 
tender in love, or moving in sentiment; he even accompanies him- 
self, feeling that no other hand can sweep the chords in unison with 
his feelings. Then suddenly he changes his hand and gives us the 
grinder, with every intonation attendant upon sharpening a knife, 
and when his ready tact perceives that some change is required im 
the entertainment, he orders up a small table, at which taking his 
seat with pencil and peper proceeds seriously to caricature the pas- 
sengers, picking out the possessors of exaggerated features, who are 
called upon fox favourable attitudes, and appear as rege A pleased 
with the performance as any of the laughers rourd them. Then the 
captain finishes by drawing his own likeness, if ible more hideous 
than the good-humoured reality ; and so intensely joer is he with 
this, that he carries it triumphantly all round the ship, taking care to 
note by the way any prominent-nose, or singular configuration of chin 
which may present themselves. 

And Captain Gavazzo’s dinner is by no means to be despised—his 
own boast being that he eats for four, which seemed to me rather 
within the mark. 

I am of opinion that this sunny land of Greece, in the sensual pleas- 
ure of its climate, almost makes amends for its want of other comforts, 
if one could take a villa at Parga, or a farm at Kateito, without the 
probability of a cut throat. 

We arrived early in the afternoon abreast of the old Venetian fort 
at Santa Maura, separated about a mile from Amaxaki by a marsh or 
lagoon of unwholesome celebrity, traversed by a causeway and the 
remains of an aqueduct, ’ 

As the wedding was to be celebrated with much pomp and circum- 
stance, with abundant good cheer and conviviality, it was not all 
improbable that our captain would have something the matter with 
his machinery. What it was I forget—some screw was loose, a some- 
thing went wrong ; Gavazzo was very sorry, but it could not be put in 
order, he feared, till early in the morning. Perhaps a walk or ride 
into the country would not be disagreeable, he suggested. We took 
him at his word and started for the Cyclopean ruins. 

I never could look at remains of this character without a conviction 
that in those days there really were giants ; fur it is difficult to account 
for the gratuitous labour incurred under any condition at all analo- 
gous to present flesh and blood. Without the modern appliances of 
mechanics how could they contrive to pile into walls stones of the size of 
a shop counter, and even larger, unless, indeed, they were built in de- 
fiance of earthquakes. 

If this were the object, it is curious to note the extraordinary change 
of opinion in such matters; for it is impossible to conceive anything 
more entirely different in architecture than that of the modern city of 
Amaxaki as compared to the walls of their remote predecessors outside 
the preseat town. The modern Amaxakiote has, it is clear, a most 
profound conviction of the levity of our mother earth ; long experience 
of her trials has shaken his confidence altogether ; he won’t trust her 
so far as a foundation, or confide in her to the extent ot a cellar—nay, 
he so entirely repudiates all connection, as not even to drive a pile in 
her bosom. His house is literally, a box ; clamped well together, and 
made up as it were, for any dance he may be led. He is with the earth, 
not of it, and might write over his door ‘* No connection with this rick- 
etty old island, who is not to be trusted 

The consequence is, that the earth may heave, or pitch, or sink, or 
tremble, with but little bad effect upon him. His box may certainly 
cut strange capers, and the streets require some little dressing by the 
municipal drill serjeant when all is over, but he can scarcely be much 
hurt. A curious change, too, may come over the aspect of the place 
during a single night. A person may go to sleep ina square, and wake 
in a narrow lane; your opposite neighbour may be twisted round, and 
looking the other way ; Belle Vue may lose its look-out altogether, and 
the Marine Parade be rubbing its nose against the face of the hill. 

It struck me that they were only wanting in one improvement—that 
of caulking their ground floor, and so becoming independent of water 
as wellas earch With amastand sails every man would be at ease in 
gn overfiow. The cry of * All hands on deck, make sail!” would send 
every maid to her post, and the cook to the foresheet. His worship, the 
mayor, would naturally take command of the floating city, and hoist 
his broad pendant on the Town Hall. 

Returning from our little tour to the Cyclopean remains about sun- 
set, we perceived the merry countenance of our captain just raised 
above the railings of a balcony, where, surrounded by other vinous 
Greeks, he was musically invoking the ‘‘ Casta Diva.” We, therefore, 
felt perfectly sufeas to remaining the night where we were, 

Hotels in Amaxaki there are none, though wine shops, and meat- 
frying and fish-frying shops abound. The stranger therefore, who 
would multiply the courses of his dinner must do so peripatetically. 

After eating his fish at one shop he must walk to another to have the 
pleasure of a glass of wine with his friend ; go ontoa third for the more 
solid part of the entertainment, and back again to finish his wine, cal- 
ling for a desert by the way. 

With much abortive talk on our parts, and great expenditure of his- 
sing jabber on the part of the Greeks co whom we applied (for in this 
island Greek is the rule in conversation and Italian the rare exception), 
we succeeded in obtaining admission to a highly-respectable two-storied 





box, whose proprietor was willing to receive us for the night, and to 
clench the bargain, he laid before us an excellent bottle of Zante Verdea 
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means an unacceptable offering after a broiling walk amongst 
pong ea ‘th , ber, indeed, bed 
since our arrival in ) 


ills. No femeles appeared upon the 

‘we seen any, save some old and decrepit ones, 

the place; so long do the o 
world corner. 

The night set in 


clammy , 
that we were, we opened wide 

ing draughts of the black ni 
Poet, who averred that the only 
the apertures and keep it out, 


the doors and windows, and took in gas- 
livi 


valent almost to retiring into an oven and closing the door. 
It might have been somewhere about two in the 


im 

rapidly riddled into consciousness ; 
were oy oS 
had al ’ 
Sewsrel, up and down, 4 solitary clinker. 


finally woke on 
give in the turning of a pancake. We seemed togo up: 
altogether, and came down with a smash enough to di 


succeeded a noise as 


was goin 
screams of the engines to make the illusion complete. 


What a helpless thing it is to be without language! especially with 
ideas so confused that you cannot for the soul of you recollect where 
you are, or even what you are, hovering in opinion between a cinder 
pancake ; and more especially in a night dark as Acheron, and 
in the midst of an earthquake, in an unattached house, having no ten- 


and a 


ure of this world but the simple force of attraction. 
Even if a man’s classical 


voked the housemaid as Polly Phlosboio, it had been excusable. 


Then came the troy gD y ae Teoma with a slight 

ird, accompanied freely by female screams, 
male ejaculations, and infantine crying, as all staggered, groping and 
tumbling out of the house—an ill-sdvised proceeding, for the extreme 
discomfort of feeling yourself executing an involuntarily and unknown 
moment to reverse the 
eir thresholds on your 
toes, is only to be conceived by an individual placed in similar circum- 


toss at the end of ever 


measure amongst cing houses, liable at eax 
usual order of things, and come down with t 


stances. 
One curious 


fact, rather threw cold water on the scene of tragi-comic confusion. 


WEEDS, WILD FLOWERS, AND WASTE PAPER. 


A SECOND BOUQUET. 


Happy were the days in Lamartine’s life when the poem (a transla- 
Happy were those 


tion of which is now under notice)* was written. 
days of love and dreams of liberty and glory, ere reality came with its 


rude, material shock to destroy the beautiful creation of enthusiasm 


and imagination. 
Happy is the unhappiness of a young poet, that vague feeling of in- 
definite yearnin 
gorgeous dreamings never to realised ; that fantastic mausoleum, 
ilt by the genius of the lamp for the reception of imaginary sorrows 
~s et unborn, and which, in most cases, ad 
‘ee 
cemeteries, houseless and benighted men ; 
the tombs from which their young im 
with horror, so is it that in the decline of 


d shelte: 
tions 


memories of our existence. How sunny and cheerful must be the re- 
collection of that time to Lamartine, when ‘‘ chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitier fancy,’’ he paid the homage of his imitation to Byron. When, 
with love and faith, with rank and wealth, with youth and hope, his 


every thought 
“ Was of the Muse, and of the poet’s fame, 
How fair it flourisheth and fadeth not-”’ 


How different his present experiences, when, after being the virtual 
sovereign of France for three of the most extraordinary months the 
world has ever seen, when the peace of Europe hung upon his lips, and 
his words of inspiration and power falling on the charmed ears of the 
fierce democracy of Paris, realized the fabled miracles of Orpheus, he 
is compelled to extricate himself from difficulties brought on, we be- 
lieve, by public services, by the hasty andimperfect production of un- 
worthy novelettes. 

** This last canto of Childe Harold’s pilgrimage” adds but little to the 
adventures of that celebrated wanderer. He can, however, roam no 
more, as his last speech and dying declaration are chronicled by M. 
Lamartine. If Byron were living, we suppose he would have been as 
angry with the French continuator, as Cervantes was with Avellaneda, 
but though destitute of novelty in its construction, and deficient in ad- 
ventures, except a few which are too romantic even for ‘‘ a romaunt,” 
and which might have been better omitted, the poem is full of noble 
images, — with the exquisite felicity of modern French versi- 
fication, where the frozen antitheses of Boileau melt into the murmuring 
water-drops of balanced but sweetly modulated melody. 

The translator has acquitted himself of his task very creditably, and 
has contended with difficulties of no common order. The Spenserian 
stanza being unknown to French poetry, the original is composed of 
stanzas of unequal length, all consisting of the ordinary couplets of 
French heroic verse. The translator, we doubt wisely, preferred that 
his poem should resemble, in metre and external form, the English 
poem of Byron, rather than the French original. Thus he has often to 
pause, when there is no corresponding cessation in the ideas, and to 
wind up every stanza with a “ needless Alexandrine,” which is often 
necessarily weak, from his having no strong figure or thought in that 
place on which 

“To build the lofty rhyme.’’ 

He is, however, often poetical and melodious, and brings out his au- 
thor’s meaning clearly and with effect, 
rythm and language which we can hardly attribute altogether to care- 
lessness. Frequently the flow of the ten-syllable metre is interrupted 
by a glaringly defective line, sometimes consisting only of eight feet, 
and sometimes reaching to twelve ; while inelegant elisions such as— 

“ How oft thy claim’s dishonoured ’mid the strife ;’”’ 
or— 
“ With admiration earth’s almost replete ;”” 


and the mixing up of different tenses of verbs in the same stanza, when 
the time of action is the same, occur too frequently. The following 
verses will, however, give a fair and favorable idea of our translator’s 
manner. They are descriptive of Harold’s residence near Genoa :— 
“ There summer's gentle breath is softly felt, 
Where hill ‘neath hill descends frora heights sublime, 
The north wind blows from realms where snow’s ne’er melt, 
Revelling in fragrance of a sunny clime, 
Until embalmed with odours in their prime, 
A mansion here is seen where cypress trees 
As types of sadness and of deathless time, 
Are mute and motionless as if no breeze 
Would dare upon those dark prophetic ones to seize. 


“And oft upon that pile they cast their gloom, 

Mid intervals of heaven's reflected light, 

Looking like dark forebodings of the tomb, 
hose glare falls ghastly on the troubled sight, 

Yet clustering myrtles here were g lad and bright, 
Tracing the outline both of hill and glade, 

And vature's corget which had felt no blight, 
With mazy walks that in their wildness strayed, 


Where clim the fond clematis o’er the colonnade. 








* The last canto of Harold's Pilgrimage, from. the French of Lamartine, ren- 
The Poetry of Earth,’’ and other pieces, 


dered into English by the Author of « 
Dublin: P. Dixon Hardy and Sons. 


d oriental manners cling to this out-of-the 


imexpressibly sultry; the Siroc wind came with a 
steaming dampness which took away one’s breath, and imparted a 
‘unctuous feel to the person as well as the furniture. Tyros 


ht, in spite of the remonstrances of our 
way to meet the Siroc was to close all 
, a8 it were, upon your domestic 
stock of westerly or other wind, laid in previous to the levanter setting 
in—a theory it would require enormous self-command to act upon, 


serene vos I 
myself changed into a shovel full of cinders, and was being 
i on the wires of the sieve, unfortunately, 
to let me through, and after my friends and companions 
I continued to be hurled to and fro, backwards and 
It was in all the helpless- 
ness of nightmare that I tried to jump out of the sieve, or to force my way 
through it; grasping at one side, I was rolled over to the other ; when [ 

athe execution of summerset sueh asa dextrous cook might 
bed, house, and 
slocate not only 
every moveable on the premises, but the bones also of the occupants. 
T this 4 if all the London omnibusses were engaged 
in a race with Pickford’s vans, and the main street of Amaxaki their 
chosen course; while in seme stupendous tunnel below, & similar match 
on between no end of railway trains—wanting only the 


ucation had been more sedulously cared 
for than mine, there might have been excuses for some inaccuracies in 
his first Greek conversation, undertaken at such a time, and even if he 
had called upon his host in the name of Don Tapamcibomenos, or in- 


int was gained, that of seeing the whole population of 
Amaxaki, which nothing less than an earthquake could have effected : 
they were, however, in most distressing dishabille, ludicrously holding 
such lamps as could be procured, and executing inexpressible capers 
with their own houses, in which the pump only did not join, and, in 


after beauty and truth, that magnificent epoch of 


vancing life and healthier 
gs convert into a smiling homestead of living joys. As in eastern 
and security in 
ld have recoiled 
e we re-enter gladly those 
** antres vast,” which a fantastic and unfounded melancholy had once 
invested with such gloom, and which now appear to be the brightest 


There are, however, defects of 


“There gardens fragrant with rich orange trees, 
Above the flattened roofs exotics fling, 
And with their golden fruit perfume the breeze, 
While whispering waters seem at eve to bring 
The coolness of the zephyr's gentle wing 
Beyond this scene, from hallowed domes on high, 
Sad bells are heard, the knell of time to ring, 
Then bursts Genoa on the ravished eye, 
Fair daughter of the deep emerging towards the sky.”—pp" 10,11. 


We now come upon a group of flowers, which, though “ wild” enough 
in many respects, have too foreign an aspect to be classed with the sim- 
ple indigenous plants which we had in contemplation at the beginning 
of this article. Exotics they unquestionably are, but still possessed of 
a hardy and vigorous constitution, which enables them to strike their 
roots deep and firm in the not ungenial soil of English peray: They, 
however, perpetually remind one—and not unpleasingly—of the great 
German original from whose prolific seed they have grown. That pa- 
rent tree, a wonderful tree of good and evil, like unto that which grew 
in the midst of Paradise, which the creative hand of Goethe planted in 
the midst of the smiling garden of modern poetry. Of its tempting 
fruits, the most inquiring and the most philosophical spirits have been 
the foremost to taste. The false promise of the ancient tempter, that 
those who would eat of that fruit would not die, seems to be fulfilled by 
the modern Mephistophiles, if we are to judge of that fact by the in- 
creasing fatality and probable immortality of the author of Festus, the 
greatest English devourer of the forbidden fruit of Faust that has yet 
appeared. Another promise, that of becoming like unto gods, seems 
als to have attained its fulfilment. To the poets of this school nothing 
is hidden, nothing is unknown; they dart through space with the ra- 
pidity of a comet, are present at the accouchment of Chaos, see the in- 
fant worlds wrapped in “‘the trailing garments of the night’ as in 
swaddling-clothes, and handed over to Time, the wet-nurse of creation. 
They look on while the spirit of development or change closes up the 
lids ‘of some decrepid old planet, whose euthanasia they sing, or stand 
trembling before the Angel of Destruction, who, like Saturn, devours 
the baby worlds as they are born. Of this school of poets the latest, 
the most healthy, and, and the most comprehensible, is Mr. Scott, the 
author of *‘ Lelio,”* a poem full to overflowing of the tenderest teach- 
ing, possessing much grace and power, and favourably distinguished 
from many of its class by a pure morality and an enlightened but un- 
doubting Christianity. y , 

The object of the poem seems to be to show what misery and sin may 
be avoided or atoned for, and what virtue and happiness attained, by 
the constant conviction and recollection that the ever-waking eye of 
God himself is fixed steadily upon usin ourevery action. This feeling 
is not brought home to the hearts of the characters in the drama, 
through the agency of that internal monitor which lies in the depths of 
every one’s breast, and which wi// speak if we but give it time and op- 
portunity to make itself heard. With striking originality this is ef- 
tected in some of the scenes between Lelio and the Angel, by what may 
be called an external conscience. When the vague feelings which but 
too often ** come, like shadows, so depart,” instead of passing thus un- 
productively over the heart, take bodily shape before the eye, and thus 
really move and influence the possessor, who then becomes a spectator. 

“ Some years since,’ says Mr. Scott, in his preface, “I amused myself with 
contemplating the probable results in the case of a man abeut to commit what he 
felt to be a crime, were he suddenly to behold the animated eye-ball, as it were, 
of the Phidian Jupiter fixed on him, and flashing with divine indignation. He 
could scarcely move, I thought, toward the commission of the meditated act, un- 
der the influence of that forbidding gaze. 

“The question then naturally arose, whether there may not already exist some- 
thing analagous to that fabled patte for all who would not willingly exclude it from 
their vision—something which, unlike the beaming of a material eye, would not, 


tion.” 


Perhaps the best illustration of this idea, and certainly the most ef- 
fective scene in this dramatic poem is the one we are about to quote. 
It must be premised that Lelio is invisible, being carried about through 
space for the purposes of instruction, by an Angel. The machinery 
of this portion of the poem differs slightly, if at all, from that used in 


representative of that too common class of men whom thoughtlessness 
and 
availingly, to be repented of ever after. He is well contrasted by Le- 
lio with another of the characters in the poem, Ridolfo, whose colder 
and duller nature 
“ Owns no salient sin, 

To carve into a virtue; but the other 

Is undersown with good, which the hot soil 

Hath ripen’d into evil.”—p. 7. 


Ixy has been already seen by LEuio in a vision, but never before in 


breathing life. With these explanations, we shall let the scene speak 
for itself :— 


“ ScENE vil.—A Grove, opening on a level country at the foot of mountains. 
LELIO, ANGEL, LEONE, ILYA. 


“ ANGEL. 
‘What seest thou, Lelio?’ 


“ LELIO. 
‘I see two beings— 
My friend Leone, and—may God uphold me! 
It is the same—it is the same—’tis she, 
The maiden that I saw in heavenly vision, 
Now clothed in radiant earth, what does she here ? 
Mercy of Heaven! what does she here with him ? 
Thou too—dost thou not see them? then— 
“* ANGEL, 
What, Lelio? 
“ LELIO. 
Protect her, save her, dash him into nothing 
With instant thunder! 


“ ANGEL, 
Thou dist wish to view 

Things such as these, and now—thou hast thy wish. 

“ LELIO. 
Look! look! behind them rise two mighty shapes, 
Like those of angels; both are beautiful! 
The face of one beams as the evening star, 
Magnificently mild; the uther's brow 
Is like a thunder-cloud when torn by lightning. 


“ ANGEL, 
Thy friend—he cannot see thee—hark! he speaks, 
“ LEONE. 
Dear Ilya! how I blame these leaden lips 
That Jack such glowing utterance as befits 
The man who dares love thee—oh! hopeless task, 
An spy beauty asks an angel’s tongue, 
Thou dost not love me, Ilya? 
“ILYA, 
Nay, Leone, 
But I like not thy love: whene’er thy image, 
Too often, and too dear, before me rises, 
I hear a voice, a little voice, though sounding 
Above the fluttering of this foolish heart, 
Which cries, ‘ Beware of au unrighteous idol, 
By fancy forged, whose feet of clay would soil 
The temple of a maiden’s mind.’ 
“ LEONE. 
’Tis right! 
Nor would I stain thy purity ! but say 
Impurity, whatis it? It invites 
The forward coarseness of a gross desire, 
And words of a free import ; itis based 
On the mere hunger of an animal passion, 
Which feeds and is appeased; but oh! not such 
The love I feel : ‘tis not self-satiate, 
It lives but in the life it draws from thee! 
Yes! if the fire that burns within me finds 
Its natural outbreak in warm regard, 
Tempering its strength behind the veil which o’er it 
The bashful beauty throws—is ¢his impurity ? 
Then be it mine! this noble ardour, not 
The flickering of a ceremonial flame! 
We can but love, we cannot love more dearl 
If some weak words, which the heart does not Raee 
Were mutter’d o’er our union—dear, dear Ilya! 
“ LELIO. 
Look! how that better spirit droops the shelter 
Of his refulgent wings in sad submission; 
The other angel’s haughty lips are lifted 
Into a smile whick victory wins from scorn. 
“ LEONE. 
Turn, turn my Ilya; in the faithful clasp 
Of these fond arms thoul’t find a magic circle, 
Where joy alone can force an entrance—Ilya! 








* Lelio, a Vision of Reality; Hervor and other P — : 
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as long as it was duly regarded, grow familiar from sameness or weak by repeti- 


*€ Queen Mab,” ‘‘ Cain,” ‘‘ Festus,” and their imitations. Leone is the 


sion carry to the commission of crimes, bitterly, though un- 
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“ ANGEL. 
Back, Lelio, thy mission is not here ! 

“ LELIO. 
But see, but see, that heavenly guardian turns 
His parting step,—Oh! go not, go not! now 
The demon-angel spreads his pinions o’er 
The panting maid; his fearful countenance 
Breathes into hers! All-seeing God ! how chang’d 
The freshness of that beauty—she is fallen ; 
Fall’n from the height of her commanding charms 
To slave for a low passion! v’er her cheek 
Creeps the pollution of consenting thought ; 
The vestal shrine of her deep eye is lit 
With an unholy longing. Hell hath painted 
Each feature in hot colours! Pitiless spirit, 
Why didst thou bring me here? I did not seek 
This hideous sight—so pure—so beautiful— 
Foul, foul—-Oh! God that I might die, might die! 


“ LEONE. 
Come, Ilya come, love calls, can we be deaf 
Unto that wise enchantment? see his lips 
Pout with the promis’d pleasure ! come, delay 
Is waste of joy when time intensifies 
The feeling of delight; instead of plain 
And country garb, thou shalt have bueenly vesture, 
And change the dulness of thy rustic fellows 
For braver spirits, who have open eyes 
For such as thee ; and for thy mother's cottage— 


“ LELIO. 
See ! the returning step of that bright angel ; 
Oh! aid her, aid her, in the name of Him 
Who made creation, on— 


“ ILYA, 

My mother's cottage ! 
Who spake ofthat? Methought amid the whirl 
Of passion sounding in my ears, there came 
A voice which spake about my mother’s cottage ; 
And then, the hand of some mysterious power 
Stamped it in ice upon this burning heart ! 
’Tis small and humble, but the air around it 
Is very pure! Am I awake? 


“ LELIO. 
Lo, how 
A moon-like radiance from that angel’s wings 
Silvers upon the face of the rapt maiden 
The hues that burn there blushfully—and thou 
Back, back, thou thing of evil! 
“ILYA. 
Is it real! 
Real—yet how strangely in this beating breast, 
There stirs an unrealicy of life, 
That lifts me from myself and whispers, * Think, 
Who is it lives, forgotten not forgetting, 
Within that lowly dwelling? What will she, 
Who hath so often felt for thee, feel when 
She misses her on whom her aged eyes 
Fell, as their daily treasure, her too, fled 
From the dear fold of those expecting arms, 
To this dark pleasure. ’Tis enough—I thank thee, 
Merciful Heaven, and thee, Leone, too, 
For that one word—Oh! say it but again, 
And I could bless thee—ha ! defy thee, too ! 
Away! thou canst not touch me. Heavens high hand 
Is o’er me, on me—thine, Leone, thine, 
Falls from me nerveless, as did his who laid it 
On God's own prophet, thus— 
“ LELIO. 
Oh! let me not 
Faint ere | fill my gaze! Before me springs, 
Expanding visibly the fresh growth of beauty ; 
An exhalation of divinity 
Clings to her like an atmosphere, each limb 
Seems moulded by the Deity anew, 
While the blue veins wpoend proatie, as if crying, 
It were a damning shame on him who tried 
To soil that glorioustemple! ’Tis a shrine 
Where saints might worship ! 
“ ANGEL. 
She was formed from dust. 
“ LELIO. 
Dust! ay, a most brilliant dust, of which 
Each atom was astar! 1 may speak madly, 
But to be madden’d by a cause like this 
O’erweighs a world of reason. I dare tell thee, 
All ange! as thou art, thou hast not seen, 
In Heaven’s own courts, a thing more beautiful 
Than that I gaze on; mind and matter there 
Are so consummately fused by the Great Artist 
Into astrange and most divine communion ! 
Life were too short to look; I do, ldo 
Look on the master-effort of a God, 
The point at which Omnipotence arriv’d, 
And stopp’d when it made woman! She is gone, 
Moving along in stately beauty, like 
The chariot of a king; and yet not gone; 
Space seems made up of mirrors, multiplying 
er magic presence, as if viewless spirits 
Cloth’d their immortal essence in the form 
She wore, as next to Heaven’s; whose musical lips 
Draw the rich air she breath’d, and then exhale it 
In one enchanting measure—listen ! listen !”’ 


A“ Song ofthe Angels” follows, which is a long and elaborate ode ix 
in praise of woman, which, however interesting from its subject and 
mode of treatment, we must omit. A song which runs to the length of 
six or seven mortal pages would be rather formidable, even though 
preceding from the lips of an angel. The enthusiastic admiration ex- 
— by Lelio for Ilya prepares the reader for their future union. 

heir next meeting (at which the poem abruptly terminates) is after 
her final extrication from the unworthy suit of Leone, who himself is 
converted to repentance and virtue by beholding the wreck of Nina, 
one whom he had seduced by the same arts and flatteries that were, 
fortunately, unsuccessful in the caseof Ilya. Rripo.ro also meets with 
his deserts, in an effective but rather melodramatic scene. Of course. 
in a fantastic drama like this, probability can be outraged with impu- 
nity ; but it does tax our indulgence to the utmost to listen to such 
unlikely language as this, addressed by a rude wooer to a countryw°e 
man in an Alpine valley :— 

“Nay, fair one, fly not, for thou canst not be 
A —— ne if I follow ; better, too, 
Live like a woman, warm with living blood, 
Than «a cold tree beneath the unpitying sky. 
Tis vain I tell thee—then, Apollo-like, 
But more successful than the god—I chase 
The fruitless flight!’’—p. 66. 

This may be “the art of love,” but, if so, it certainly must be 
Ovid’s and not Nature’s. Passing over defects of this kind, which, pro- 
bably, the author did not consider incumbent on him to attend to or 
omit, we have many passages to praise for their felicity or power 
There are a number of single lines or sentences which please one for 
their sententious clearness or novelty, of which the following maj 
serve as examples :— 


LOVE. . 
“ The child of madness, and the sire of pain.”’—. p. 3. 
A striking figure :— 
“ Horrible animation, like a corpse, 
Awakening in its grave.” 
FLOWERS. 
“ Sprinkling harmonious incense on the scene.” 


p. 17 


or 


p- ~~ 
Shelley, in the “« Sensitive Plant,” has nearly the same idea :— 
“ And hyacinths purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from their bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It was felt like an odour within the sense.’”’ 
HEAETH AND DEATH. 
“ The limits of red health, and pale-brow’d death.” P. oy 
In th to this poem, Mr. Scott introduces two translations from 
the Position; be his friend, George Maxwell Batten, which, we repr 
we have not space to introduce. They are both very beautifu : - 
make us join with Mr. Scott in lamenting the premature death 0 - 
who had evidently “o taste and capacity for the illustration an 
translation of oriental poetry. , 
We regret that the enthae of «* Lelio” has thought ee er to — 
“ Hervor,” the second poem in his volume. Jokes which have — . 
wit nor originality to recommend them, about “ Chisholm — yh, : 
Speeches,” and Joseph Hume’s head, and illustrations drawn soa pe 
Duke of York’s column in Regent-street, and the “ Jack oy eg 
schoolboys (vide p. 104), seem very much out of place after the dignity, 
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thos of “ Lexio.” If Mr. Scott had sent us “* Her- 
aeration eee perhaps, might have relished it has an unpretending 
but why publish it? You are capable of better things, Mr. 
« no more of that, an’ thou lovest us.” 
—_——_—_+~»@-—_— 


THE EFFECTS OF IRISH DEPOPULATION. 


ere any doubt as to the nature of the stimulus which has set 
arith popalation in full flow across the Atlantic, it would be re- 
ved by the place occupied by the several districts in the order of 
,~ ulation. The five most depopulated counties are the five coun- 
ae of Connaught ; six of the counties of Ulster occur in the ten least 
pulated counties; and, of the intermediate ccunties in the list, 
Meester will be found nearest Connaught, aud Leinster nearest Ulster. 
The order of the list is very much that with which one’s eyes have 
become painfully familiar in running over the lists of distressed dis- 
tricts, applications for relief, numbers of indoor paupers, and grants 
from the Rate-in-aid. Evidently the fear of pauperism is the immedi- 
ate cause of this unexampled expatriation. They who have thus sud. 
denly cut the dearest ties and cast themselves headlong into an 
unknown world have done so because they feared auperism as a state 
they might come to themselves, as a contioual drain upon their re- 
sources, a8 an inextricable difficulty to the understanding, as a sore 
griev nce to the feelings and an intolerable szectacle to the eye. The 
stream once set to America, it has rapidly increased the attraction, 
and been aided by the assistance of that bolder or more able portion 
that went out as the vanguard of this great emigration. As men ad- 
vance in life they feel ia some degree alienated from the world they 
see, and naturalized in that which they hope for, by the increasing 
number of those who have passed on before them. That fairly repre- 
gents the state of Irish feeling at this moment, poised—if poised—be- 
tween a native soil miserable and deserted, and a foreign shore pros- 
erous and already peopled with relations and neighbours. It is true, 
indeed, that such is the love of country implanted in the hearts of al! 
men, that hardly will it yield to the direst distress or the most glowing 
expectations. reat emigrations, however, prove that there is a posi- 
tive momentum and an accumulation of force in these as in other social 
changes. Emigration commonly begins with repulsien, and ends with 
attraction. Hard necessity breaks the first tie, but when the anchor 
is once weighed and the vessel once under sail, new inducements dis- 
cover themselves and facilities increase. Twenty years ago, or even 
ten years ago, it might have been pronouaced impossible that in the 
space of ten years more than a million persons, perhaps near a million 
and a half, would fly to America. It was scarcely possible at that 
time to imagine emigration—what it has since become—a national im- 
pulse and an universal act. 

The bare facts of the case, as well as some sensible remarks which 
we published yesterday under the head of ‘ The Irish Census,” sug- 
gest some grave questions. To what extent will Irish emigration and 
Irish depopulation proceed? and how far is the example likely to be 
followed in this island? There is always a great deal. to be said for 
the status quo, and the safest course is to predict no considerable 
change. But they who expect nothing out of the way are sometimes 
disappointed. Ten years ago a man would have been laughed at who 
should have ventured to foretel that before the expiration of that 
period a failure of the potato would reduce the population of Ireland to 
less than it was thirty years ago, and would send more than a million 
across the Atlantic. Less than ten years ago we remember to have 
seen it affirmed that nothing would ever induce an Irishman to enter a 
workhouse or apply for public relief. Facts, however, are sometimes 
more paradoxical than opinions, and we now find ourselves in the full 
tide of some of the most considerable facts with which history acquaints 
us. We may, then, venture to ask a question which would have 
sounded ridiculous ten years ago. How far will Ireland leave Ireland, 
and England follow after her? It is at least a question for the gravest 
consideration. A quarter of the Irish peasantry is already on the op- 
posite shore of the Atlantic, and that quarter represents a much larger 
proportion of youth, strength, energy, and skill. What is gone at- 
tracts; what remains repels. While :he Americans have received a 
far greater number than they ever thought possible to be admitted, 

their own opportunities and enterprise have increased in a still more 

astonishing ratio. This decade, so marvellous in the annals of a 

marvellous people, has been as fertile in new territories, new 

States, new cities, new railroads, new canals, new lines of mari- 

time, lake, and inland navigation, new manufactories, and new mines, 

as it has been in its increased population. Though the labourers 
are many, the harvest is still great. Is it probable that this pros- 
pect will soon lose its fascination in the eyes of the Irish peasantry ? 
They know what they will find in the United States—wkat is there in 
their own country to detain them at home? Even the mortality and 
the casualties of an emigrant ship are trifling compared with those of a 
workhouse. They are iacited and assisted by those who have gone 
before. Are there really no bounds to this emigration, or even a pro- 
bability of its being confined to its present amount? Civil war between 
the States of the Union, or a dreadful epidewic, might check the emi- 
gration, but that would be only for atime. On the whole, we hold it 
safe to reckon on Ireland being still further depopulated, and the 
United States still further peopled from that island. 

But why should not the population of Ireland be reduced, say, to 
four or five millions? Should that, indeed. come to pass, it must and 
will involve great changes in the social and political state, not only of 
Ireland, but of Great Britain also. It must greatly increase the value 
of labour, and the appreciation of the labourer throughout these isles. 
For a whole generation man has been a drug in this country and popn- 
lation a nuisance. It has scarcely entered into the heads of economists 
that they would ever have to deal with a deficiency of labour. The 
inexhaustible Irish supply has kept down the price of English labour, 
whether in the field, the railway, the factory, the army, or the navy ; 
whether at the sickle, the spade, the hod, or the desk. We believe that 
for fifty years at the least, labour, taking its quality into account, has 
been cheaper in this country than in any part of Europe; and that this 
cheapness of labour has contributed vastly to the improvement and 
power of the country, to the success of all mercantile pursuits, and to 
the enjoyment of those who have money tospend. This same cheap- 
ness has placed the labouring classes most effectually under the hand 
of meney and the heel of power. But will there not be a change and a 
beginning of changes when our great reservoirs of human labour begin 
to fall short; when every employer of the people, from the authorities 
at the Horse Guards and the Admiralty to the occupier of fifty acres 
$ the possessor of half a dozen lace machines, begins to call in vain 

or more hands? Will it not be a day of change when, instead of two 
men being after one master, two masters will be after one man? Per- 
haps it will be thought that at all events the condition of the labourer 
will be so much bettered that there will be no Englishemigration. Of 
that we are notsure. What keeps the English labourer at home is his 
Profound ignorance, his want of versatility, and his habits of depend- 
re But these peculiarities will be much affected by any soc‘al 
anges that shall make the labourer more actually independent than 

® now is; and we can conceive a great demand for labour, skilled or 

prvwesnegp increasing emigration, instead of repressing it. Such 
ete ta give the seberiogs the means, the combination, the self- 
oun » and perhaps, also, in the increasing quarrels between 
m— Servant, the provocation necessary for trying a new 
an ot Sepsnted on what is called the market of labour, as soon as 
suelo «Senge had fallen to a certain level labour would command 
betes as would overpower all inducements to emigration. But 
e market of labour, there are some things not quite so self- 


adj . . . . 

indie quite as important to the interestsof labour. The 
of the country are adapted to the actual iti 

mocap ay aged a y Pp ctual condition of the 


i ate of his wages, and actual sphere of his ex- 
ye me actual calibre of his intelligence, to his actual educa- 
pe v pat og manners. But these institutions, the work of 
of thie . res ay J adjusted to a rapid change. Should the labourers 
te are v nd that they were masters, and that the rate of wages 
oe i oe on the decision of the market table, and should the 
dep act fg J e made even quicker in our manufacturing towns, who 
indeswiet at a new element would be introduced not only in our 
the judi a ut also in our political calculations? The Parliamentary, 
the ween the ecclesiastical systems of the country might feel 
sosend —_ presence of rude and newly conscious energies below the 
lation ana ge Pyar of things. Already we behold a vast assim- 
to bring m ixing of peoples. The last ten years have done more 
§ man and man together, and to destroy the political as well 


as ¢ A : : 

ican, Preegrepical barriers between Englishman, Irishman, Amer- 

tory of the worn vod German than auy previous century in the his- 
cannot fail to disengage the 


: € world. Such chan I 
risin 1 ges as these 
t mY rier more from the ties of custom and place, and enable 
masses fla pad cir way better in the battle of the world. When our 
onger either insulated by want of communication, or en- 
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; had so long and so energetically laboured 


cumbered by their own numbers, how will they preserve that hamility 
which is as convenient to their employers as it is comfortable to them- 
selves? This is the time to consider these questions, for if the work- 
ing population of these islands is to acquire greater actual power, it is 
high time they should be prepared, and the house put in order, for so 
great and perilous a change.— Times, 5th ult. 


Xmpervial Parliament. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
House of Lords, July 14. 


Lord CAMPBELL presented a petition very numerously signed from 
the inhabitants of Knightsbridge praying for the removal of this pal- 
ace. The petition, he observed, was signed by Mr. Justice Cresswell, 
a lawyer, a scholar, and a gentleman, who was en ornament te his pro- 
fession and to his country. It was also signed by several peers and 
persons of distinction. 1t was also signed by several ladies, among 
others by the venerable mother of a noble lord below him (the Dowager 
Countess of Clarendon, we understood)—by the sister of Lord Auck- 
land—and by many other ladies of rank. Indeed, he believed that the 
petition spoke the unanimous opinion of the district, always exceptin 
some publicans and keepers of beer-houses, who profited by the crow 
of visitors. The petition, too, was signed by all the clergy of the dis- 
trict, on the ground of public morality, and it prayed their lordships 
not to take measures to absolve the Government and the Royal Uommis- 
sioners from the solemn pledge which they had given to the petitioners 
that they would remove this building within a given time after it had 
fulfilled its destiny. Circulars had been sent, he was given to under- 
stand, from a certain office in London to the remotest districts in the 
country, requesting them to petition for the continuance of this build- 
ing. From Penzance to Inverness and Aberdeen the people were all 
called upon to join in sending up petitions, of which the common bur- 
den was to be the expediency of having a public promenade in a sum- 
mer climate at all seasons of the year. He wished to bring under the 
notice of the House an authority against this project, which was to be 
found in the Quarterly Review just published. He knew not by whom 
the article was written, but it was evidently written by a gentleman 
skilful in iiterature and profound in science. He would only read two 
sentences from that article, but they should be the following :— 

‘“‘ Were the Crystal Palace to be kept up in spite of rather strong 

pledges, and, as some prophecy, to present us by-and-by with a wilder- 
ness of walks meandering through bowers of exotic bloom, it would be 
the most insalubrious promenade in London.” “If ever our admirable 
palace of glass becomes a showy, steamy, suffocating jardin dhiver, it 
will be a capital thing for the apothecaries; such a vigorous crop of 
colds, coughs, and consumptions will be raised that it will be the walk, 
if not the dance of death, to frequent it.” 
(Hear, hear.) The writer gave this testimony against the visionary 
prophecies of Mr. Paxton, who talked of transferring to this country 
the sunny climate of Southern Italy. He (Lord Campbell) thought that 
the most useful object to which this building could be converted was 
that of an enormous shower-bath; for, even now, it was found that, 
when a heavy shower or thunder-storm came on, it was necessary for 
the visitors within to raise their umbrellas. The present was the last 
time that their lordships would be troubled with his voice on this sub- 
ject, for early to-morrow morning he should leave town to administer 
justice in the country to Her Majesty’s subjects. He left town, how- 
ever, without anxiety, for he could not suppose that their lordships 
would assume the prerogative of his Holiness the Pope, and absolve 
the Government and the Royal Commissioners from the promises which 
they had made solemnly and deliberately. (Hear, hear.) 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 
Huse of Commons, July 14. 

On the vote of £60,000 for the expenses of captured Africans ; and 
charges under the acts for the abolition of the slave trade, 

Mr. HUME wished to know what steps had been taken by the Gov- 
ernment with reference to the slave trade, 

Lord PALMERSTON said that the greater stringency which had 
been given in the course of last year to the measures for suppressing 
the slave trade, both on the coast of Africa and on the coast of Bra- 
zil, had been attended with the happiest effects, with more rapid suc- 
cess than could have been expected. (Hear, hear.) On the coast of 
Africa, indeed, the slave trade might be said to have been almost extin- 
guished north of the line, for the moment, at all events, with the ex- 
ception of the two points of Lagos and Porto Novo. The people along 
the coast said that the British cruisers had spoiled their trade in slaves, 
and, as a consequence, men who had been hitherto exclusively engaged 
in that trade were now applying themselves to trade in palm-oil, ground 
nuts, ivory, and other products of the country. (Hear, hear.) Those 
acquainted with the slave trade in that direction said that the propensi- 
ty to this trade now lingered only in theminds of the chiefs, who were 
attracted by the presents they had been in the habit of receiving 
from the slavedealers; but that the people of the country generally 
were not only willing but desirous to direct their attention to legiti- 
mate traffic in the productions of their respective districts ; their no- 
tion before had been that the only commodities for which the British 
would give their goods were slaves, but now that this fallacy was dis- 
pelled they were anxious to open up a legitimate trade with us in le- 
gitimate articles. (Hear, hear.) There were already great efforts mak- 
ing on different parts of the coast of Africa to improve and extend the 
growth of cotton, and the result had been the production of considera- 
ble samples of a quality calculated to fetch a good price in our market 
(hear, hear,) while the quantity yielded gave every prospect of a large 
supply. (Hear, hear.) So far, then, as the slave trade in the Portu- 
guese settlements on that coast was concerned, there was a most ma- 
terial diminution to be announced. (Hear, hear.) The Portuguese 
Government had very actively, and, he believed, very cordially and 
very sincerely co-operated with the British admirals and the British 
Consular officers on all the stations there, in the suppression of the 
trade. (Hear, hear.) It was only a few of the inferior Portuguese of- 
ficers who had yielded to the temptations of the slavctraders; but it 
might be affirmed that at Loanda and the other principal Portuguese 
stations on the coast the slave trade was so paralyzed that most of the 
slavetraders had suspended their business, and many had altogether 
transferred their ships, their capital, and their energies to trade of a 
legitimate character. (Hear.) On the eastern coast of Africa, the 
Imaun of Muscat had, in the course of last year, afforded facilities to 
us which in former years he had altogether withheld: and the conse- 
quence had been that in the rivers towards the southern extremities 
of his dominions, where a great slave trade had hitherto been car- 
ried on for the supply of Brazilian and Portuguese traders, barracoons 
had been lately destroyed capable of hclding several thousands of 
sfaves. (Hear, hear.) On the coast of Africa, then, by the vigilance 
of our cruisers, by the effect of our treaties with native chiefs, trea- 
ties, he was happy to say, observed almost universally with the great- 
est fidelity (hear, hear,) by the progress made by Liberia, within the 
extensive territories of which country the slave trade was suspended, 
and by the hearty co-operation of the Portuguese, Frensh, and Ameri- 
can officers, for whose zealous, active, and intelligent aid our commo- 
dore expressed the deepe-t gratitude (hear, hear,) very much indeed 
had been done towards effecting the great object for which this country 
(Hear, hear.) The chief 
point to which the African slave trade had been formerly directed wes 
the coast of Brazil, and the inquiries instituted by the committees 
which had inquired into the subject showed the enormous number of 
slaves who used every year to be landed on that coast. In the early 
part of last year the British cruisers which had for a long time been 
detained in the River Plate in consequence of the unfortunate differences 
between this country and Buenos Ayres were enabled to concentrate 
more on the coast of Brazil, and to conduct their operations there more 
actively and more effectually. Earnest communications, moreover, 
took place with the Government of Brazil, and the consequence was 
that the Brazilian Government in September last passed an additional 
law for the purpose of suppressing the slave trade, which it declared 
to be piracy, and for the perpetration of which it enacted more strin- 
gent punishment; and altogether Government had exerted that vigour 
and put forth that power in the suppression of the trade which, in his 
opinion, it ovght long since to have exerted. (Hear.) The consequence 
was, that in the course of the last eight months they had almost extin- 
guished the trade with Brazil, so that the number of slaves brought 
into Bragil in 1840 was not half the number imported in former years ; 
and, taking the first quarter of the present year up to April, he be- 
lieved that only a very tew handreds of slaves had been landed in Bra- 
ril, instead of the several thousands which had been landed there in 
former years. (Hear, hear.) In a word, the Government of Brazil 
had of late co-operated most efficiently with us towards accomplishing 








this great object. (Hear, hear.) We had laboured under a great mis- 
conception in supposing that the Brazilian nation as a nation were 
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clinging to this trale. The case was, that a certain namber of Portu- 
guese factors, whose large capital had given thent iafluence over the 
minds of ns in authority, had been the only persons actively pro- 
moting it, so that the interest in favour of the trade in Brazil might 
be considered altogether fictitious, and not. the.result of any national 


feeling. 

There had been in the course of the last few 

intelligent anti-slavery party growing up in 
the Government, supported by newspapers, and having representatives 
in the Parliament of Brazil. (Hear.) The result of all this was that 
the Brazilian Government had lately employed several cruisers to co- 
operate with the British in seizing slave tradera om the coast, and in 
destroying barracoons there. It had further released a number of 
slaves who had been carried inland, and di among the planta- 
tions, and several persons engaged in the slavé trade there, whom, as 
foreigners, that Government had not been able efficiently to deal with 
in any other way, had been banished. (Hear, hear.) He had heard 
from very good authority that a great number of Portuguese hitherto 
engaged in the Brazilian slave trade had retired from their business ; 
no fewer than 140 such previously settled in Brazil, and engaged in 
that trade, had been named to him by our consuls iw Portugal as hav- 
ing returned, and invested their capital in legitimate traffic, utterly 
despairing of the future success of the slave trade. (Hear, hear.) A 
British naval officer lately from Brazil had informed him that one slave 
merchant alone—a member of the Fonseex family—had lost in conse- 
quence of the late active operations no fewer than 81 vessels, each of 
the estimated value of 2, ‘Hear, hear.) It might at once be 
jadged how severe a blow the combined squadrons had inflicted upon 
the trade, when one individual engaged in it had alone lost nearly 
200,000. (Hear, hear.) He had been credibly informed that 
1,200,0002. floating capital in Brazil, previously engaged in the slave 
trade, had been lately withdrawn from that pursuit, and invested in a 
bank in Lisbon. The other day the Brazilian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs—the Baron Olinda—declared in the Brazilian Parliament that he 
considered the slave trade as practically at an end, as extinguished by 
the universal voice of all civilized nations, and he explained the demo- 
ralization and the pernicious effect which the slave trade had occasion- 
ed in that country. The Brazilians, had, indeed, had a sound lesson 
in that respect, for every one knew the degree in which that terrible 
pestilence imported not long since into Brazil from Afriea had destroyed 
the population along the coast, including in its ravages many persons 
of wealth and consideration. (Hear.) Thus, then, both in Africa and 
Brazil, the origin and the main destination of the slave trade, had that 
trade become almost extinguished. (Hear, hear) That this suppres- 
sion would be permament he had the most confident anticipations. pro- 
vided that the watchfulness of the prone squadrons, under the 
zealous supervision of public opinion here and elsewhere, was preserved 
for some time yet (hear, hear) ; and he was confident therein upon what 
he believed to be sound reasoning. In Africa, the native chiefs who 
had betaken themselves to legitimate traffic, were finding out the fact 
that it was more profitable to themselves than the slave trade Civili- 
zation, too, was there doing its great work; and the missionaries, no 
longer impeded by the jealous prejudices of the chiefs, were now diffus- 
ing, more widely and more effectively the light and the blessings uf 
Christianity, with all its attendant blessings (hear, hear); while, in 
Brazil, as well as in Africa, all were — to find out that the 
slave trade and slave labour had been and ever must be the ruin—the 
destruction of any country that made use of the ome or the other. 
(Hear, hear.) It was now openly declared in the Brazilian Parliament 
that the employment of slave labor involved the ruin of agriculture. 
The Brazi.ian Government had hitherto employed slave labour in all 
its public works, upon roads, buildings, upom everything. The other 
day the Goyernment gunpowder factory, worke@ by slaves, blew up— 
he would not stay to inquire whether by accident or otherwise (a 
laugh); and the whole stock was destroyed. The Government had 
hence derived a lesson that slave labour should no longer be used in 
that department; it had found out, further, that slave inbour in other 
departments of the state, in docks, arsenals, fortresses, and so on, was 
as little eligible in any respect; and assuredly not so cheap as free la- 
bour. Hence there were not only the slaves te keep, who did the work, 
but there ee eye ne ne a —— of ~~ to», also to 
be kept to overloo e work, and to keep the w +80 as to get 
any a ah done at all. (Hear.)} It was alte lamentablo to read the 
statements in the Brazilian Parliament of the condition of that fine 
country ; no roads, no education, no justice, none of the attributes of 
civilization ; but it was gratifying to find, at the same time, that the 
speakers who pointed out these evils pointed out also the past existence 
of slavery in the empire as the main cause of these evils. (Hear, hear.) 
As the result of the discussion on this subject, the very great and most 
encouraging change of opinion had for some time been operating on the 
public mind of Brazil in the matter; and he was quite satisfied that the 
same discussions, carried on for seme time longer, would create 
throughout the empire a sentiment of aversion for the slave trade and 
for slavery which would effectually put it out of the power of the Go- 
vernment, even if at any time so disposed, to renew the atrocious traf- 
fic. (Cheers.) . 
Sir J. PAKINGTON thought ‘t of material consequence that Parlia- 
ment should be put into possession of the whole of the facts of this im- 
portant declaration, and should know what the Brazilian Government 
really had done. An impression generally prevailed, though he was 
not aware upon what it was founded, that, though this toallie had de- 
creased in Brazil, it had inereased in Cuba. 

Lord PALMERSTON said that the papers upon the subject should 
be laid on the table. The Government of Brazil had concluded a treaty 
with Great Britain in 1826, by which they stipulated that the Brazilian 
slave trade should be piracy, and that any Brazilian subject who en- 
gaged in it should be deemed and treated as a pirate; and upon that 
the act of 1845 had been passed by the late Government. The Bra- 
zilian Government, however, had never enacted a law inflicting the 
penalty of piracy upon the crime ; in fact, they had not fulfilled their 
engagement. With regard to Cuba. the slave trade had been reduced 
in that country, as compared with Brazil, toa very low amount. He 
believed that of late, owing to the mortality among the slaves in Cuba 
from cholera, there had been symptoms on the part of those engaged in 
the trade to impart to it a greater degree of activity; but the Spanish 
Government had given their assurance that they would do their utmost 
to prevent it, and he had no reason to believe that there had been any 
great increase of the slave trade in Cuba. The quarter, however, from 
which Cuba had been principally supplied had been the coast of Africa 
to the north of the line, and it was exactly in that part of Africa that 
the operations by treaty and by the vigilance of the squadron had been 
most successful. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. DENISON expressed the satisfaction with which he had heard 
the statement of the noble lord of the renewed and successful efforts 
for the suppression of the slave trade. 

Mr. HU ME was also delighted at the result of recent operations, but 
thought it might have been achieved years ago, without the aid of the 
squadron. 

Mr. FORSTER thought that the noble lord deserved great praise for 
having persevered in his policy, notwithstanding the opposition that it 
had met with in various quarters. 

‘Sir T. D. ACLAND congratulated the House upon the great change 
that appeared to have taken place in their opinions since this matter 
was last under discussion, and expressed his satisfaction at the results 
referred to by the noble lord. ’ 

Sir E N. BUXTON also thanked Lord Palmerston for his personal 
endeavours to put an end tothe slave trade. It was remarkable that 
this change in the feeling of the people of Brazil had taken place when 
our cruisers upon the coast of Africa had been stimulated to new ex- 
a and when cruisers had also been placed upon the coast of 

razil, 

Lord J. RUSSELL thought it necessary to say a word, lest the House 
might be misled by the address of the hon. member for Montrose, who 
had advised the House to consent to the withdrawal of the African 
squadron. Now, if that squadron were taken away the efforts which 
had been hitherto so successfully conducted, and whieh promised to be 
completely successful if continued, would be thrown away, and we 
should again behold the horrors of the slave trade. It was the opinion 
of Admiral Fanshawe, who had lately returned from the coast of Af- 
riva, that if the squadron were continued the slave trade would be 
greatly diminished, and that the expense would be considerably re- 
duced, but that it would not be safe to make that reduction at the pre- 
sent time. lt also appeared that the slave trade of Cuba showed signs 
ot diminution. He trusted that the House, having given its support to 
the Government in their efforts for the suppression of the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa and Brazil, would continue its support 
with the view of entirely suppressing the slave trade, not only on the 
coast of Africa butin Cuba. The facts connected with the import of 


re a powerful, active, 
razil, acknowledged by 





slaves inte Cuba gave the Government great encouragement to perses 
vere in their efforts. (Hear.) 
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Sir G. B. PECUBEA, believed that the efficiency of the British squad- 
ron had convinced the e of Brazil by very strong arguments that 
it was their interest to give us their assistance. He thanked the noble 
lord at the head of F no Affairs. 

Lord H. VANE having been opposed to the continuance of the slave 
squadron, had much pleasure in expressing his gratification at the 
speech of the noble lord (Lord Palmerston. ) 

The vote was thea agreed to. “wt 

On the vote of 214,650 for the salaries of the mixed commissions for 
suppressing the traffic in slaves. 

ord PALMERSTON (in reply to Mr. Hume) stated that the Go- 
vernment had the iatention of reducing these commissions. He did not 
think it necessary to fill up the office vacant by the unfortunate death 
of the chief commissioner. 

The vote was agreed to. 


CAPE OF GOUD HOPE. 
House of Lords, July 15. 


The Earl of DERBY rose to move “that the papers laid before the 
House during the present and last session respecting the representative 
institutions gramted to the Cape be referred to a select committee.” — 
He was actuated by-no feeling of hostility to the present Government in 
bringing forward this motion, but solely by a desire to offer himself as 
a medium th which Parliament might soothe the disaffection which 
existed at the Cape, and restore peace and harmony to that colony.— 
‘The strongest ground for adopting the course which he proposed would 
be found in a statement of the past and present condition of the Cape 
colony, which he should proceed to lay before their lordships. That 
colony, which came into our possession by conquest, was at first ruled 
by the governor alone, then by the governor assisted by an “* Executive 
Council,” which body afterwards became a “ Legislative Council,” into 
which was infused the first germ of popular institutions. In the year 
1842, when he was Colonial Secretary, a petition was presented to him, 
praying the mother country to confer representative institutions on the 
colony, to which request he had thought it to be his duty to decline to 
accede, not because-he-undervalued the benefit of colonial representa- 
tive institutions in general,-but because he thought the form of those 
instructions suggested by the petitioners undesirable, and also because 
he foresaw many obstacles to their successful introduction. The noble 
lord then proceeded to give a sketch of the expectations which had been 
raised in the minds-of the colonists by the promise of representative 
institutions held owt to them by the present Government ; showing 

how those expectations had been disappointed by the Constitution sent 
out from this country, and bow the majority of the inhabitants at the 
Cape were now engaged in an angry war withthe Colonial Secretary.— 
For his own part, since so large a measure of the representative system 
had been solemaly promised, he was of opinion that the engagement en- 
tered into with the colony should be rigidly adhered to, and he hoped 
that the labours of the select committee for which he was now about to 
move, and to which he hoped the House would consent, would by its 
recommendation afford the colony an opportunity of showing that it 
was really ripe for free institutions, and at the same time bring about 
@ solution of the difficulties now unfortunately existing between the 
mother country and its colony. : 
Earl GREY was eurprised that Lord Derby, after having occupied 
the attention of the House for so long a time, should have disposed of 
the reasons in favour of the motion in a few sen:ences. Entertaining, 
as he did, a very strong opinion against the expediency of acceding to 
the motion, that opinion was rather strengthened than otherwise by 
the noble Lord's speech, which seemed solely aimed at obtaining a par- 
ty triumph. Iu some portions of the elaborate statement which the 
House bad just heard he entirely agreed, but from others he was com- 
pelled to dissent ; for instance, from that part in which Lord Derby 
said that ia his despatch in answer to the first petition from the Cape 
for representative institutions he had not meant to refuse such instita- 
tions to that colony. Be that as it might, the present Government had 
found that the od etem of governing by the Legislative Council was 
working badiy, ont that a strong desire for a representative system 
existed in the minds of the inhabitants. Both Sir Henry Pottinger and 
Sir Harry Smith, who had been desired to report on the matier, had 





come to the conclusion that the change was desirable and might be made 
A Constitution had, therefore, been drawn up with the 


with safety, 


we not retort and say, that if we are tainted with a spirit of persecu- 
tion, you are tainted with a spirit of infidelity? I will not use that re- 
tort, for I know you are not tainted with such a spirit, but I implore 
your lordships to abstain from such imputations, and allow this debate 
to be conducted as similar debates hitherto have been, both in this and 
the other House, with great moderation and fairness. (Hear, hear.) 
I must, however, cuar! myself and those who think with me against a 
charge of bigoted ho>vility to the Jewish race; we do not reject them 
because they are aliens, though, despite the assertion of some of their 
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ted into the other house, who are not required to use the “ 
the — faith of a + 9 very but they all approach the table ea 
ing Christianity, and do not profess to be antagonistic to th istian 
faith. (Hear, hear.) ; * Christian 
No one can deliberate on this question without a deep se 

mighty debt that is due to the Jewish people from all the iio 
Christendom. We owe them much, very much. for the wro) 8 he 
have endured, and much for the services they have performed ; thee 


; ought to be “* beloved for their father’s sakes.” I am sure I speak the 


friends, they are a distinct nation, and will ever remain so ; but it is; sentiments of all who oppose their claims when I say thut we would 


their concern, and not ours, if they choose to make the effort of sink- 
ing their distinctive honours in the confusion of the Gentiles. We do 
not exclude them asa disloyal, base-minded, or incompetent race of 
men, as an inferior class; very far fromit; neither do we exclude 
them because they are few; the principle on which they stand and 
which we resist is the same whether they be one or 100,000,000. Still 
less do we exclude them, as it is often affirmed, and specially by the 
late Sir R. Peel, in any sense of vengeance or chastisement, (rod for- 
bid! First, we have no warranty to do so; secondly, we know not the 
descendants of the guilty; thirdly, for the matter of that, the Gentiles 
were, to say the least, quite as much partakers as they were of the sin 
of the crucifixion. ‘he truth is that our difficulties are not in respect 
of them as Jews, but arising within ourselves ; not in anything pecu- 
liar to the race, but grounded on the rigour of our own principles. 
Here, then, is the simple issue ; for the purpose of admitting the Jews 
to Parliameut we are summoned to make an alteration in the oath 
taken at the table by the members of both Houses; and that, according 
to the terms of the bill, ‘* that whenever any of Her Majesty’s subjects 
professing the Jewish religion shall present himself to take the said 
oath of abjuration the words ‘ upon the true faith of a Christian’ shall 
be omitted out of the said oath in administering the same to such per- 
son.” The Jews now demand admission to the Legislature; it is, in 
fact, all that they can demand. On this point we have the authority 
of one of their own advocates, Dr. Van Oven, who said—‘‘ The only se- 
rious disability which remains to the Jews is their exclusion from Var- 
liament.” Now, we venture to assert that, admitting all former de- 
mands to be reasonable, this is of a different complexion; it is one 
which I will endeavour to prove they have no right to make, nor we, 
on our part, any power to grant. Now, consider what the Jew de- 
mands—look first to his peculiar character and position. We readily 
admit that he is an honourable and upright man, liberal and humane, 
with adequate intellectual acquirements. But his very existence and 
profession are perpetual protests against the reception of Christianity; 
he declares it to be in all its forms, circumstances, and capabilities, 
false and hurtful; he cannot take shelter, like the infidel, under the 
plea that, however erroneous it be, the general submission to it is be- 
neficial as a means of public order, because the general acceptance is 
a reflection on himself, and stamps him with a disagreeable notoriety. 
This is the well known creed and feeling of his nation all over the 
world, in every people and kingdom under Heaven; it is, therefore, 
not the opinion and resolve of an obscure and scanty class, suddenly 
and capriciously entertained—it is the faith of a whole people, the in- 
heritance from their forefathers, universally. openly, aad consi tently 
maintained. (Hear, hear.) His very existence, as it were, depends on 
such public and determined protests; and, if he be conscientious, he 
must take no middle course—he must publicly assert it, seek by all le- 
gitimate means to diffuse it,and lend no aid, direct orindirect, to the 
advance of its adversary. ‘Now, with all this, he demands a seat in the 
British Legislature, to make laws that shall indirectly affect the 
church of Christ, and directly the church of England, which is a 
branch of it; and this he does openly professing his hostility to the 
faith, name, and very book of our religion, admitting that the simple 
recognition of it condemns him. Nay, he does more. In this spirit, 
and with these declarations of antipathy, he summons us to make the 
concession by doing what seems to exhibit our utter indifference te it. 
He denies the “* true faith of a Ciristian,” and then summons us to with- 
draw the words, as improper or unnecessary—he summons us, at least, 
to avow that the declaration is unnecessary. (Hear, hear.) Is this 
within the legitimate demand? Has any man aright to demand this 
of another? (Hear, hear.) Nor have we,I think, a right to concede 
it. (Hear, hear.) Here is a declaration that, either actually or vir- 





greatest care, with a view of avoiding the peculiar difficulties to which 
the introduction of the new system at the Cape was exposed. That 
Constitution, through the factious‘oppesition ef some of the colonists, 
had not given satisfaction at the Cape, and the Government was at pre- 


sent eng 
between t 


a way which would be most detrimental to the interest of the country. 


In conclusion the noble Lord repeated his assertion, that the motion 
was only brought forward for the purpose of securing a party triumph, 
and sat down after calling on the House to refuse its consent to the 


motion. 


The Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Argyle, Lord Wharncliffe, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and several other peers took part in the discussion, 
when the House divided. For the motion, 68; against it, 74; majority 


for the Government, 6. 


OATH OF ABJURATION (JEWS) BILL. 
Thursday, July 17. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR moved the second reading of this bill 


from the oath taken by members of the Lower 


be called upon the House “to do justice and to love mercy.” 


Earl NELSON strenuously contested the position of the Lord Chan- 
acter suaaiing the a 4 paucity of petitions; and, though he 
admitt at in one sense the Parliament of England was not strictly | to any farther t ing, which is inevi " 
Christian, yet that fact afforded the strongest Saguanat against the ; PO pon es A eh pongo y 
proposed measure. In another sense, our legislature was Christian; | sions. 
ana if they admitted the Jew to a seat in the other House, they could 
exclude men of no creed from any office or trust, and on such grounds 


he moved that the bill be read a second time that day six months. 


Lord WOODHOUSE supported the bill. He did not believe that the 
words proposed to be omitted were intended to exclude the Jews from | fect view of the oaths sworn at this table. 


Parliament. 


The Archbishop of DUBLIN followed on the same side. He looked 
on the bill not so much with respect to the Jews, as to its effect in en- | so by its representatives. 


larging the privileges of Christians to elect whom they pleased. 


The Earl of SHAF (ESBURY said,—It is impossible to approach this 
question with indifference, or without a deep conviction that it demands 
our most serious and respectful consideration. The greatness of the | the words “true faith of a Christian.” 
principle involved, and the political feebleness of those in whose behalf 
it is urged, are weighty reasons, when combined, to command a more 
than ordinary attention to the measure now submitted to your lord. 
ships. Yet, I much a that this question has been revived. (Hear, 

ir.) 2 as occurred to alter my opinion. The same pro- , 
ition is before us, and we must offer it the same resistance; and, in 
act, we must resort to the same a uments, for the question is so sim. 
ple that it cannot be regarded in a different light. It is one altogether 


hear.) Nothing new 


——o and does not afford th 
tails. (Hear, hear.) [ regret that 
one made @ remark to the effect that 
sure were more or less tainted with 
though the time was past for th 





mother. country and the colony to an amicable conclusion, 
but he thought that if the House acceded to this vote of censure—for 
such it really was—on the Government, it would afford a dangerous 
precedent to other colonies, where those involved in disputes with the 
home government would seek the support of the Opposition at home in 


4 ) - | one altogether of principle. 
The main object of the measure, as his lordship stated, was to omit 
ouse the words ‘* On 
the true faith of a Christian,” which had the effect of excluding Jews 
from seats in that assembly. After contrasting the former state of the 
law as it affected the Jews with its present condition, and insisting 
upon the admitted progress of liberal opinions in: matters regardisg 
religious liberty, and after denying that the absence of petitions in 
favour of the bill, afforded any conclusive evidence that public opinion | practical questions, but nevertheless, equally formidable. 
was adverse or indifferent to the measure, he contended, that though 
the subject had been frequently discussed in the other House, no strong 
feeling against it wasexcited in the public mind The Jews were now, 
by law, capable of acting as magistrates, they could fill municipal offices, 
could sit in judgment on matters of life and death, and adjudicate on the | or suppress what is true. (Hear, hear. ) 
most important rights of property. Having discharged such functions 
with loyalty and integrity, there could be no reason for excluding then 
from the Legislatare. On the authority of Vattel, from the evidence 
supplied by the correspondence of Mendelssohn with Lavater, and 
from other sources, he derived arguments in support of the bill, deny- 
ing at the same time that any of the national characteristics of that 
peculiar people, the Jews, disentitled them to the rights of British sub- 
jects, or gave to the supreme power in this country any right to add 
to their afflictions. In concluding a speech, which was much cheered, 


years. We are summoned to repeal it, not because it is false and un- 


all oaths, the subject might be differently regarded, but it is a ques- 
tion not upon the principle of oaths generally, but on the expediency 


to a power of making a public, a legal, legislative effort for extirpating 
Christianity. 


givers. 


Let us fairly understand what is the value of oaths. 


al sentiment. 


equally useless. 





i Mark you, my lords, this is - | 
no ordinary matter; you do not assert in this oath, by way of exercise might have been required. The kingdoms of this world may very ~ i 
or amusement, that parallel lines will never meet, or that two and two | propriately lay down such regulations as they think is te eee Pine 
make four; you assert the great and dominant principle of public and taining to them. They may very consistently attempt to wegwints | vf 
private morality; you assert the alpha and omega of all legislation; | duties and privileges of those upon whom they confer the rig’ + 
you erect the pillar of a cloud by day and fire by night to guide us on} citizenship. It is quite true that the kingdoms which are not of t 
our path; and will you not, by this immolation of truth to expedigncy, : ; but then 
be guilty of misleading many of your fellow subjects, and teach them to | than any belonging to the kingdoms that are of this world ; re n 
believe that the assertion of such mighty principles is now become an- | I contend that those duties and privileges which are not conferred by 
tiquated and unnecessary ? (Hear, hear.) Now a very serious consider- 7 
ation arises, whether it would not be better, if such repeated changes | machinery of oaths, declarations, monopolies. and ep ee hich 
are contemplated, to repeal oaths altogether? (Hear, hear.) I should| hear.) I shall not go into the question of the origin of the words w® 
prefer things remaining as they are; but I should prefer that abolition | it is proposed to repeal. 
I very much doubt : 
the propriety of successive changes of an oath to suit sussestive ocea- | allegiance was the effect of political accident. (Hear.) You say you 
It has | rely upon these words fo : ; 
been said they did not keep out Bolingbroke, Gibbon, and others, and the legislation of the country. But the Jew is called upon to yoy 
thus their value is denied; but how often have I[ heard their strength | many other privileges from which he is not debarred by the ae ine 
denounced in excluding Roman Catholics, and now Jews; but surely | allegiance ; and those duties which he is called upon to adminis 
in quoting the oaths of Bolingbroke and Gibbon you take a very imper- | fer more delicacy and involve more danger—where questions 0c 


The nation cannot swear and profess, it therefore does | Jewish magistrate may, in many cases, decide by himse - 
s Bolingbroke and Gibbon took the oath and | by the presence of other magistrates (hear, hear) ; 5 ang test Oe 
jeopardized their own souls, but they bore a public testimony and | duties infer more delicacy and involve more danger than t pds cs 
yielded to the principles of the nation. (Hear, hear.) Many advocates | a Jew would be called upon to discharge in Parliament, w 
of this measure say, the exclusion of the Jews was never intended by | would be checked, controlled, and watched by a large pre 
That may be good for a legal | of Christian colleagues. (Hear, hear.) But, as I said,’ te 
argument, and aginst those who maintain the admission of Jews to be | raise the question of the origin of the words which it 1 S A under 
unconstitutional; but nothing to us who can resist it on religious | repeal. ‘The question which we have to deal with is > a 4: am 
grounds only. We do not say that we should have put into the oath | present circumstances, advisable to retain them? And here ? © 
the words now proposed to be removed in the case of the Jews; but we : hink it likely 
find them there, and we cannot retreat from them without a sacrifice of | noble friend (the Earl of Shaftesbury), that he did net a d already 
principle, and without Geclaring that the words and the sentiment are | the words would now be proposed, if they had not been ape a ig is at- 
The noble and learned lord has said that the Jews | there. (Hear, hear.) But with respect to the en ean "> the ma- 
1 , ‘ are admitted to corporate honours, and has argued that there is an in- | tempted to be set up for seeking to establish Christianity y tbat I 
e aid and variety of numerous de- | consistency in excluding them from legislatative functions. But there | chinery of oaths and declarations such as pe PR cd at | If to 
the noble lord who spoke last but | is the widest difference between administrative and legislative func- 
all those who opposed this mea- | tions. 
@ spirit of persecution, and that, | 
, i A e whip or the rack, yet the spirit of 
persecution still remained. I regret that the observation fell from 
the noble lord, for in what 4 way might it not be replied to? Might 


The first are given by a Christian head, and the part as- | be imposed as a condition for transacting worldly busir sus 0 
sumes them knows he mnt See them for Christian wadenete a is | infinitely more in correspondence with the true spirit and genius 

bound within the limit of the law; but, in respect to legislative func- | Christianity to impose such a test upon the ground of cop 
tions, the individual who discharges them acts as he pleases, and is re- | than of belief. (Hear, hear.) Bat your lo 
sponsible to no one. I know that Quakers and others have been admit- | that would not be practicable. To introduce a tes 


willingly show every honour to their orderly demeanour, their surpri 
sing energy, their intellectual greatness. We would make them rt 
compensation, and atone for the past by the liberality of the 
but, unfortunately, they demand the roc’s egg ; they require tha 
is not ours to give, they stek from us (such is our opinion) a surrender 
of the truth ; and we are compelled, with intentions and feelings the 
most friendly and respectful, to assume an attitude of apparent hostil- 
ity. (Hear, hear.) Iam very loth to believe that this ambition ty sit 
in the British Parliament, or to take part in the councils of any empire 

is the predominant desire of the Hebrew nation, for a nation they are, 
and a nation they will continue to be to the end of time. It is vain for 
some Jewish advocates of the question to assert that they are lost, sunk 

confounded in the mass of the surrounding community ; it is an untrue 
and degrading assertion; untrue, because directly opposed to holy writ 

which declares that “the people shall dwell alone, and shall not be 
reckoned among the nations,” and again untrue, because disproved to 
every one who reads a book, or converses with travellers, or perambu- 
lates the streets. Degrading it undoubtedly is, for it denies to them 
all the glories of their future career, a career the most brilliant, the 
most extensive, the most durable, and the most blessed in the entire 
history of the human race. (Hear, hear.) So much for them ; for our- 
selves, we must reply that a great and holy principle has been confided 
to our charge ; responsible for the sacred office, we must keep it in all 
its integrity. It isa principle, which, with every sentiment of vener- 
ation and sympathy, we will not, and we cannot, yield to any authority 
less than that which originally imposed it. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of CARLISLE said—As on most subjects I would fain hope 
I have the happiness of agreeing with my noble friend who has just 
spoken, so, when constrained to differ from him, I always respect und 
admire his principles and motives, and his courageous and consistent 
assertion of them. My noble friend has been recently most worthily 
selected to fill the very honourable post of chairman of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and I could not hear his speech without regret- 
ting that in taking that chair he has not inherited the sentiments which 
his meek and pious predecessor, Lord Bexley, always professed on this 
subject With respect to the question before the House, after the clear 
statement of the noble and learned lord on the woolsack, and the argu- 
ments of the most rev. prelate (the Archbishop of Dublin), well worthy 
of his Christian character and logical reputation, and remembering 
also thit when the question was last before your lordships I stated my 
opinion fully respecting it, [ should now hold it to be inexcusable in me 
to trespass long on your lordships’ time. The question does not admit 
of many fresh views or arguments, though, in my humble judgment, 
the lapse of time and the course of events have materially strengthen- 
ed the already subsisting reasons for its favourable reception. (Hear, 
hear.) My noble friend expressed his regret that an attempt has been 
made to revive this question; but your lordships will remember that 
the noble earl who moved the rejection of the bill made it an argument 
against proceeding with it that we abstained from bringing it before 
your lordships’ House last session. Allusion has also been made to the 
absence of petitions. I do not pretend that there has been any great 
number of petitions either on one side or on the other; but it was mere 
accident that prevented either myself or one of my colleaguesfrom lay- 
ing on your lordships’ table a petition from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council of the city of London, which was agreed to this 
day without an expression of dissent, I believe, among the whole of that 
important body, and which proves that they persevere in those gener- 
ous and liberal sentiments which they have hitherto entertained in re- 
ference to this question. (Hear.) For the reason I have just stated, 
I wish to narrow my observations to one single point, the more especial- 

ly because I beheve it is the only one of any weight or substance with 


future : 
t which 


tually, has been made by every one assuming a seat for more than 200 | which the promoters of this »easure have to grapple. I mean the con- 


scientious view—the view of principle, as my noble friend described it, 


necessary—for, if so, you would have moved its repeal irrespectively | —the religious objection entertained to the measure; because, apart 
of this question, and when you abolished other needless oaths,—but | from this, I know your lordships—as, indeed, has been admitted by 
because it is inconvenient, and excludes the great enemies of the | some—would not apprehend any merely political il] consequences or 
in attempting to bring the differences which had arisen | Christian name. (Hear, hear.) Wecannot think that we have aright | danger from granting emancipation to the Jews. Their limited num- 

so to deal with solemn professions. If it were a question of repealing | ber, the character they have constantly borne in this country, aud the 


whole tenour of their habits, are a guarantee against any such appre- 
hension. Apart, also, from this religious objection, | know your lord- 


of this. We may give to the Jews a share in our privileges and our | ships would not grudge to your Jewish fellow-countrymen the attain- 
power, but we have no right to admit them to a share of guvernment in | ment of wishes which so many entertain, of being placed on aneven level 
ecclesiastical things, and simultaneously declare that Christianity is | with their more fortunate fellow-subjccts. The only reason, | am per- 
not necessary to the character of a legislator ; no right to admit them | suaded, with the opronents of this bill for refusing their assent to 1b 


consists in a feeling on their part, as expressed by the noble earl, that 
to give that assent would be anact, as it were, of disloyalty towards the 


You cannot quote the case of Dissenters and Roman Catholics, inas- | Divine Founder of our religion. Now, if this objection were well 
much as, however hostile those persons may be to the established | founded, I fully admit that it would exclude all further controversy, 
church, or to any other of our institutions, yet they are not, as in the | and would quite conclude the question; but thatis not the view I hun- 
case of the Jews, hostile to the very name and vitals of the Christian | bly entertain on this question. Now, how do I read the precepts of 
religion. Nor may you answer usas the Lord Chancellor has done, by | Christianity as I believe they may be legitimately applied to the ques- 
asserting the inherent vigour of Christian truth, and the utter impos- 
sibility of danger to it from the presence and activity of Jewish law- | from making any light reference to a solemn authority ; but 1 feel that 

We agree with ye; but this is not a question of details, but | this is a question which, upon either side, can only be worthily discuss- 
} n Great principles are confided to our care, | ed by being discussed upon religious grounds. (Hear, hear ) a 
and given for our guidance, and we have no more right to surrender a| is, first of all, and always, then, the pervading rule of divine fait 
principle for public or private convenience than we have to do a dishon- | ‘* Do unto others as ye would that others should do unto you., I ad- 
est action. (Hear, hear.) If we are met here by a taunting query, age 
** What do you apprehend ?” we reply, that the sacrifice of principle is | with reference to the conditions and circumstances to which it is to " 
always perilous, and that no man can affirm that evil results will not| applied. But the circumstances of the case now before us are he = 
occur because we are not able to specify them; they may be, and pos- | mission of our Jewish fellow-countrymen to the share which natarelly 
sibly would be, cf a nature totally different from those that arise on} accrues to them in the legislation, and, therefore, in the practice 0 

‘ We main- | the government of the country of which they are the rightful citizens. 
tain, therefore, that we have no right to concede this demand. We may F 
give up what is our own, our safety, our dignity, nay exclusive power | ceive, most expressly the authoritative declaration which has been 
or privileze, nay, the fabric even of the church, if we will, but we can | quoted to-night by my most rev. friend (the Archbishop of Dublin)— 
neither assert what is false, nor, asin this case, consent to withdraw | ** My kingdom is not of this world.” 


tion before us? I need not assure your lordships that I should shrink 


mit that this must be construed, in the transactions of buman affairs, 


. . ° . i con- 
Now here, as applied to those special ¢ircumsiances, comes in, I 


If His kingdom had been of this world a special declaration of fealty 


world have also duties and privileges of an infinitely higher character 


be withheld by the coarse 


the kingdoms of this world ought not to (Hear, 


I believe it is generally admitted that their insertion intu the oath of 


r excluding the Jews from taking any share /2 


cur, tor 
it may 


rn t They are not simply tke] instance, between man and man on the magisterial bench, cone the 
personal assurance of the individual, but the declaration of the nation- 


he sanctity of public worship—w 


be, questions concerning t if, unchecked 


ponderance 


as I said, I don’t wish to 
osed to 


help congratulating those with whom I act on the admission of mY 
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eS . . . . 
to introduce more evils than it would obviate; because it 
probably lead to hypocrisy and concealment. But if we find our- 
a unable to casioke persons from taking 2 share in our legislative 
coe because they are profligate or profane, do not let us try to 
= Jude those whose want 0 belief in the doctrines which we profess 
= make them worthy objects of our compassion, but whose conduct 
ona not disentuitle them probably to the esteem and confidence of their 
fellow subjects. (Hear, bear.) After all, this was the habit of pagan- 
jsm, and not of Christianity. : " 
«+ Jurandas jue tuum per nomen ponimus aras. 
(Hear. ) Christianity, viewed in the light of its own sublime charac- 
ter, and its own divine pretensions. does not stand in need of any such 
earthly bulwarks. (Hear.) If these bulwarks are unavailing, as I 
onceive them to be—if Christianity does not require nor command— 
a [ challenge the most vehement opponents of this measure to show 
me the place in which Christianity does require or command them 
(hear, hear), but, if Christianity does not require nor command them, 
then I contend that to act in the spirit—I will not here raise the ques- 
tion of justice—but I say to act in the spirit of kindness and generosity 
js the course which would be most consistent with Christianity (Hear. ) 
| have confined myself to the task which I originally prescribed to my- 
self. I have not attempted to deal with the question of policy or pru- 
dence—I have not adverted to the topics which might have been brought 
forward respecting the disposition of constituencies with reference to 
Jewish representatives, or respecting the risk which you incur by per- 
severing year after year in refusing your assent to a bill sent up to you 
by the House of Commons on & matter concerning the composition of 
their own body. (Hear, hear.) Neither have I alluded to that which 
| firmly believe—-that sooner or later your Lordships will give your 
assent to this just and healing measure. (Hear, hear.) I have urged 
it merely as a question of Christian principle, and I have only further 
to say that, seeing that your lordships would be acting in accordance 
with the genius of the gospel, and in conformity with the spirit of re- 
ligion, ** to do as you would be done by,” especially where no danger 
ean arise from so doing, I trust that your lordsbips will not wait for a 
repeated experiment of this long-protracted struggle either with the 
nation at large or the other House of Parliament, but that you will at 
once firmly and spontaneously give your ready assent to the second 
reading of this bill. (Hear.) : 

The Earls of Winchelsea and Wicklow supported the bill, and after 
an ab’e speech from the Duke of Argy!1 in favour of the bill, sme re- 
marks by the Bishop of Norwich and Lord Abinger, and a reply from 
the Lord Chancellor, the House divided, when the numbers were (in- 
cluding proxies): For the second reading, 108; against it, 144; ma- 
jority, 36. 

— aro 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Ihave yet to find a nobler institution in Great Britain than the 
British Museum. I do not say there are not those, the nobleness—in 
every best sense of the word—of which may surpass this, but upon the 
converse of the /ex talionis principle— upon the doctrine of the speak 
well of the bridge that carries you safe over—I am bound to say thus 
much. Here is Sir Hans Sloane, a London physician who died a hun- 
dred years ago, Sir Robert Cotton, of Cottington, who died in the reign 
of Queen Anne, Major Arthur Edwards, Robert Harley, Earl of Ox- 
ford, the Duchess of Portland, George the Fourth, the British Parlia- 
ment, andI know not whom else, all forming a most noble body, 
whose specific purpose of life, so far as [ can see within this reading- 
room of the British Museum, was to gain for my humble self a chair, 
a table, a fire, pens, ink, and paper, a library of 300,000 volumes, an 
attendant to bring me any book I shall request upon paper, and liberty 
to pile volumes around myself to any extent for ten hours of every 
day for six months without the charge of one single penny. 

The simplest of all processes introduces you here ; a letter frum any 
person known respectably in London, be he merchant, banker, manu- 
facturer, mechanic, minister, member of Parliament, or my lord. This 
letter you send through the post to the librarian, who returns you a 
ticket of admission during the space of six months. With this, not only 

may you wander for days through these labarynths of Kameses and 
Pharaoh, of obelisks and statues, of lizards and spiders, of aquatic 
fowls and birds of paradise, of lichens and sea-weeds, of pyrites and 

hematites, of Isis hobnobbing with Homer, and Osiris cheek by jowl 

with Julius Cesar; not only may you study the comparative merits of 
rusty coins and broken friezes, of sculptures from the Parthenon and 
shelis from the Pacific, but in either of the two large apartments, ac- 
cessible by a private entrance, specially fitted up for the purpose, 
from ten o'clock til four in the winter, and from nine till seven in the 
summer, you may read, write, study or think, perfectly at your ease, 
upon any subject that happens to be to you of particular interest. 
There may be now perhaps a hundred persons of both sexes in the two 
apartments, some with piles of volumes beside them, occupying half 
the table at which they sit; others with asingle volume in hand, copy- 
ing, writing, waiting the return of the messenger for a book ordered, 
or, with hand upon brow, deeply immersed in thought. Not a word is 
spoken, nor will there be through the day. At the command of each is 
the whole collection of printed books or manuscripts of one of the 
largest libraries of Europe. Before you isacatalogue. You have but 
to write the name of the work you desire, with the marks attached to 
it in the catalogue, upon a printed ticket, appending your signature, 
and in a few moments the attendant lays the work before you. Talk 
about the paradise of the Koran, or the heaven of the Shaster, or the 
immortality of the Indian. 


Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company— 


what is it when compared to this ? 
I caid there were 300,000 volumes here, but in an appendix to the 
catalogue [ find 135,000 volumes more have been added within the last 
four years, wmuking in all 435,000 volumes. This vast number of print- 
ed books —for this number does not include the manuscripts—occupies 
fourteen apartments, some of very spacious dimensions, on the ground 
floor of the building, beside various alcoves in the cellars beneath, de- 
voted to the recep ion of pamphlets. The largest and most handsome 
of all the apartments holds the king’s library, as it is called—a library 
formed by George III. and given by George IV. to the nation, with the 
provision only that it is to be forever kept apart from the rest. 
It is impossible to convey to another the idea with which such a li- 
brary fillsthe mind. It is not the erudition, nor the age, nor the 
rareness, nor the immense value, nor the splendour, nor the numbers, 
nor the taste, nor any nor all of the impressions with which an ordina- 
rily fine library stamps the mind, that you feel here. It is something 
else, far beyond these; a sense of amazement, a feeling of infinitude, 
& winding of your own individual self into a cocoon so small that Ti- 
tania’s maidens could never spin you out; that look after look at 
the countless, endless volumes, as you walk the rooms, lets in upon 
the soul. And then these MSS. of medicine and natural history, these 
Tegisters of old English monasteries—may the turf rest lightly on their 
ashes—those shaven monks; these charters of Alfred, and Edgar, and 
Henry, and James; these civic records, and heraldic letters, and illu- 
minated missals; these piles of ancient scholastic divinity ; these au- 
tographs of Doron, and Bede, and Cyril; these Saxon homilies and 
black-letter laws ; these Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Oriental Codices 
—who shall tell of their glory ? 
It is of one portion of the British Museum only that I have dwelt, and 
that a comparatively private one, since the rest of the museum is open 
to the public indiscriminately. Of these I may speak more fully at 
Some future day; but now I wish to allude to what more particularly 
concerns this exclusive portion. Besides the library, reading room, 
= Manuscript room, the collection of portraits, of prints, and of coins, 
also belongs to the private apartment In the number of pictures, the 
fog seems at first sight to be bare; but this was explained to me 

y the fact that the National Gallery was originally founded by the 

“eeay Museum, and that thither are sent its chef d’euvres of art.— 
br are enough retained, h. wever, to. attract and interest an Ame- 
— stranger. Two portraits of Oliver Cromwell, one a copy, the 
rr Hr original, were to me things of especial notice. There is a 
the ition that they are not likenesses. I do not believe it. They hate 
Henn: memory of old Noll, these descendants of those whom he dared 
elena le, and they will not have him to look like anything human. I 
ind they are likenesses, and though coming from different sources, it is 

“vour of thir opinion that they look alike. At all events, they are 
eed realization of my ideal of Cromwell—a dark-haired, swarthy- 
Gnesi rough, scarred, ugly, and yet with a spirit of kindly earn- 
ons 'ving in the eyes that cne knows he must have had. Those 
treat te Upon you, that rough visage kindles up, those shaggy eye- 
ecome raised, as you gaze, and before you again lives the no- 


blest of : . : 
ment a England’s souls in the seventeenth century. Not a monu- 


Commemor 


the great city, not a column, or arch, or tablet, or statue, 
Thank God, he does not need those 


ates his greatness here! 


outward symbols to perpetuate his great deeds, or to add renown to 
his memory ! 

Asifin contrast to the furrowed face of the Protector, as you turn 
to the other side of the room, there meets your eyes the portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots, with its peerless brow and winning smile. There are 
three portraits of her in different parts of the building; but this, by 
Cornelius Janson, comes to your heart as the real vraisemblance of 
the impulsive and unfortunate Queen. I know of no other instance in 
the whole history of the world where beauty has held its sway over 
truth, compelling generation after generation of men to merge justice 
in pity, as in the case of Mary. Even in our own day, one of our own 

opular writers, in his history of Mary Queen of Scots for the young, 
mo been led widely astray from the truth by his commiseration for 
her hapless fate. But there she is—all woman, beautiful, graceful, no- 
ble, intellectual; her sweet smile, even on the canvas, winning you to 
forgetfulness of Darnley and almost to hatred of Knox. 

Hardly of less interest are portraits which hang upon the walls,— 
The ruffed dress and angular face of the virgin Queen, always the same 
in print or picture; the ugly face and cavalier air of England's ‘ mer- 
ry monarch,” who never said a foolish thing, and never did a wise one ; 
the scholastic brow of James Ist, that prince of pedants ; the open brow 
of the great Peter of Russia, when he hammered out the future fortunes 
of his nation in the ship-yards of Holland; the calm, profound face of 
Bacon, “‘ that greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind ;” a panel portrait 
of Martin Luther, dated February 18, 1546, and yr, | not only as if 
he had just thrown his ink-horn at the devil, but as if he had hit him 
too; an original of Chaucer, dated in the year 1400; and an undated 
and unauthenticated likeness of Shakspeare. 

The print room, as it is called, interested me least of all, though 
there «re superb and most costly engravings there, which would richly 
repay the study they would cost to understand them as an amateur.— 
They are arranged by schools—these prints, such as the Florentine, 
German, Roman schools—and are mainly bound in volumes. In this 
room one sees @ beautiful silver cup, designed and carved by that vain- 
est and most unfortunate of men, whose autobiography will probably 
be read while the world lasts—Benvenuto Cellini. 

The collection of coins and medals—for st the pri t room 
follow the appartments devoted to these—is superior here to any exist- 
ing in the world. I do not pretend to a knowledge of even the alpha- 
bet of numismatics, as that branch of archeology which treats of coins 
and medals is called, and yet I confess to looking upon the rusty head 
of Alexander the Great, or the twisted nose of Ethelbert, the Saxon 
King of Kent, or an authenticated piece of silver, lodged, perhaps, in 
the pocket of a plebeian Roman whilehe heard Mark Anthony harran- 
gue, with a sort of loving interest, that neither statue, or sarcophagus, 
nor bas reliefs from Hadrian’s villa can excite. It is curious to think 
for how long a period the world continued to transact all its business 
without coined money. The ancient Egyptians had no coin; there is 
no allusion throughout the Old Testament to coin as having been used 
by the Hebrews ; nor in all of Homer is itspoken of. For at least three 
thousand years men lived and toiled, bought and sold, without using a 
piece of coined money. The very first coin? used by the Greeks, pieces 
of metal rudely stamped with a device on one side, are here, and from 
that date, from age to age, through the ramifications of a thousand 
nations, it is wonderful how complete is this collection.—Correspon- 
dence Springfield Republican. 





Rev. Dr. LinGarp.—The reading public will be grieved to learn, 
that letters received this week from Hornby, in Lancashire, convey the 
melancholy intelligence that the health of the Rev. Dr. Lingard, the 
celebrated historiographer, is at present so precarious that his demise 
is hourly expected. The rev. gentleman’s illness is of the most pain- 
ful character. He has been for some days past speechless, and in his 
own case, in some measure, realises the picture he has drawn of the 
last days of Queen Elizabeth—having a dreadful horror of going to bed, 
he has not left his easy chair for the last fortnight. The last rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church have been administered to the invalid, who 
has now reached a patriarchal old age. Report has it that Dr. Lingard 
more than once declined the offer of a cardinal’s hat. 





Bequests.—The late Ear] of Derby has left his superb collection of 
animals and birds to the Queen, if her Majesty will graciously please 
to accept them. In the event of her Majesty not desiring to avail her- 
self of the hequest, the specimens are to be given to the Zoological 
Society, for the enrichment of their gardens in Regent’s-park. The 
late Earl possessed a very large collection of the skins of animals and 
birds prepared for stuffing. These have been bequeathed to Liver- 
pool. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 [-4 a 110 1-2. 
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The arrival of the Cunard steamer .Viagara on Thursday evening 
puts us in possession of the Liverpool mail of this day fortnight, the 
19th ult. ; nor is the week’s news deficient in interest. Mr. David Sa- 
lomons, the newly-elected M.P. for Greenwich and a member of the 
Jewish persuasion, has redeemed his promise to his constituents, and 
having waited the result of the division in the Ifouse of Lords on what 
j8 practically a Jewish Emancipation bill, has made an effort to take his 
seat amongst the Commoners. The bill was thrown out by the Peers on 
Thursday the 17th ult., as will be seen by our Parliamentary extracts ; 
and on the following evening a scene occurred in the House of Com- 
mons, thus described in the telegraphic reports to Liverpool. 

In consequence of the rejectior, by the House of Lords of the Jews’ Bill, Mr. 
Alderman Salomons, the newly elected member for Greenwich, eppeared at the 
table to be sworn. He was introduced by Sir Benjamin Hall and Mr. J. A. Smith. 
There was a large attendance of members. Upon the usual question being asked 
by the Clerk, Mr. Salomons said he wished to be sworn on the Old Testament.— 
The Speaker inquired why he did so ?—Mr. Salomons said he did so because it 
was binding on his conscience, and in no other way. He then took the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy, and the Oaths of Abjuration, down to the words “ on 
the true faith of a Clrristian.”—On observing this the Speaker intimated that the 
act prescribed that no snember could sit unless he said those words, and that Mr. 
Salomons must withdraw. Mr. Salomons retired to a side seat. This was not 
considered a sufficient withdrawal, and amidst much excitement, and alter ap- 

moe ng the Speaker, Mr Salomons was induced, bit by bit, to retire below the 

ar.—Sir B. Hall asked the Chanceller of the Exchequer if Mr. Salomons would 
subject himself to penalties should he again proceed within the bar—in other 
words—“ enter the House.”’—The Chancellor of the Exchequer would not pass 
any opinion on that point; he was anxious that the House should have time to 
consider the course it ought to take, and he should, therefore, propose to postpone 
the proceedings till Monday, when he hoped Lord J. Russell would be present. 
In the course of a somewhat acrimonious discussion which followed, Sir F. The- 
siger intimated that on Monday he would move that a new writ be issued for 
Greenwich. The discussion then dro;ped, both parties holding themselves in re- 
serve for Monday. 
This is rather a droll report, since the honourable members could 
scarcely have been taken by surprise; and one is at a loss to know on 
what grounds an appeal should have been particularly made to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If neither the Attorney General nor the 
Solicitor General was present, were there no lawyers in that “ large 
attendance” able to construe an act of Parliament? Possibly, in these 
days of disjointed parties and confused political relationship, the ac. 
quirements of statesmen must be sought beyond the sphere of their ha- 
bitual avocations; if, therefore, Lord John Russell, the First Lord of 
the Treasury, takes under his special charge the reformation of the 
Court of Chancery, why should not Sir Charles Wood, albeit not clever 
at financial measures, turn out a smart expounder of an act of Parlia- 
ment? But we rather fear that the question will be settled according to 
Government resolves, and not according to the unbiassed judgment of 
the House. How much poor Sir Robert Peel must have been missed on 
such an occasion! The coming steamer -dtlantic, whieh was to sai) 
from Liverpool on the 23rd ult., will probably bring us a solution of 
the difficulty; and in the meantime, let us hope that the House wil} 
either cut the Gordian knot of difficulties and doubts by admitting Mr. 





writ may be carried, so that the public may be spared a second edition 
of that absurd anomaly—an elected, but non-sitting member. 


The nine lives of the cat are nothing to the ninety and nine of the 
Whig Cabinet. The Earl of Derby (late Lord Stanley) has been de- 
feated by a small majority in an attempt to refer a series of official pa- 
pers connected with the Cape of Good Hope to a select committee of the 
House of Lords. In other words, it was an effort to obtain a vote of 
eensure on Earl Grey’s Colonial administration. For an abstract of the 
particulars we must refer to our Parliamentary extracts. It seems now 
probable that the Administration will hold together yet a while longer, 
and even face another session of Parliament, free from the distraction 
of the Crystal Palace “ out of doors,” and the bugbear of the anti-Pa- 
pal bill within the walls of the Palace of Westminster. 


The Great Exhibition is increasingly attractive, and on one single 
day upwards of seventy-four thousand persons paid a shilling each for 
admission. The question of its ultimate destination is still unsettled ; 
petitions for and against the removal of the building have been pre- 
sented to both Houses of the Legislature—the latter outnumbering the 
former in the proportion of ten to one. With the single exception of 
agricultural instruments, the Jurors’ award of prizes will not be made 
known until the Exhibition closes. A gratifying mention of the ex- 
cepted articles will be found presently. 
A3 if to compensate the cultivators of the soil for the undoubted pre- 
ference given to manufacturers by recent Legislative enactments, and 
in fact by the whole course of British Commercial policy as at present 
arranged, the Farmers’ festivals are fully attended by leading public 
men; and good cheer, good fellowship, and lively speeches throw 
around their asserted ruin an’ apparent halo of prosperity. The latest 
affair of the sort is the annual meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, held this year in the Home Park, at Windsor. On the third 
day of the festival, two thousand farmers and farmers’ friends dined 
together under animmense pavilion. The veteran Duke of Richmond 
presided, Prince Albert was amongst the guests, and we point with 
feelings of pride and exultation to the following brief but pithy ad- 
dress which he delivered, in acknowleging a toast to his health. The 
reporter writes :— 
His Royal Highness Prince Ausert, who was received with im- 
mense enthusiasm, said—‘‘ My Lord Duke—My Lordsand Gentlemen,— 
I am very sensible of the honour which you have done me in proposing 
my health, andI can assure yu, gentlemen, that the kind way in which 
you have responded to the toast will never be forgotten by me. (Cheers.) 
Some years have already elapsed since I last dined with you in this mi- 
ratory pavilion; and I am glad that you should have pitched it this 
os under the walls of Windsor Castle, and that I should myself have 
an opportunity of bidding you a hearty welcome in the Home park. 
(Cheers.) Your encampment singularly contrasts with that which the 
barons of England, the feudal lords of the land, with their retainers, 
erected round Old Windsor Castle, op a similar mead, though not ex- 
actly inthe same locality. (Cheers.) They came then clad in steel, 
with lance and war-horse. You — in a more peaceful attire, and 
the animals you bring with you to the meeting are the tokens of your 
successful cultivation of the arts of peace. (Loud cheers.) King John 
came trembling amongst his subjects. unwillingly compelled to sign that 
great charter which has ever since been your birthright. (Great cheer- 
ing ) Your Sovereign came confiding among her loyal and loving peo- 
ple; she came to admire the results of their industry, and to encourage 
them to persevere in their exertions; and the gratification which the 
Queen has felt at the sight of your splendid collection must, I am sure, 
be participated in by all who examine it. (Cheers.) I am doubly 
pleased at this success, not only because it is witnessed by the many 
visitors from foreign lands now within our shores, whom every En- 
glishman must wish to inspire with respect for the state of British 
agriculture. (Cheers,) but also because I feel, to a certain degree, 
personally responsible for having deprived you of one, generally most 
interesting feature of your show—I mean the field fruits, and the 
agricultural machines and implements. Tho 
collection, they are seen to great advantage in another Royal park 
(cheers ;) and you will have been glad to hear that whatever the diffi- 
culty may be in deciding upon the superiority of the works of industry 
and art sent to the Crystal Palace by the different nations of the earth, 
the British agricultural implements are acknowledged by common con- 
sent to stand there almost without a rival. (Cheers.) Let me now use 
the privilege which your President has allowed me to enjoy, in pro- 
posing to you as @ toast ‘ Prosperity to the Royal Agricultural Society.” 
(Loud cheers,) To its exhibitions, the means of comparison wiish 
they have afforded, and emulation which they have stimulated, we owe 
to a great extent the progress which British agriculture has made of 
late. (Cheers.) To this society belongs the honour to have been one 
of the first to appreciate the value of such exhibitions, and to have, 
from the beginning, liberally and fearlessly admitted all competitors 
without restriction. I drink, ‘ Prosperity to the Royal Agricultural 
Society.’”” His Royal Highness resumed his seat amidst loud ap- 
plause. 
Our readers know well that we are no fulsome eulogists of whatever 
falls from Royal lips; but we must say that for boldness and felicity 
of allusion it is rare to meet with any thing superior to the opening sen- 
tences of the above. Weshould add that the Queen and Prince Albert 
had already visited the show, travelling to Windsor special!y for the 
purpose.—Of other courtly movements there is not much to say. 
Another and last state ball-was given at Buckingham Palace, on the 
14th instant. 

Two new members have been returned to the House of Commons—the 
Right Hon. Edward Strutt, a free trader,in place of the Earl of Arundel, 
who resigns his seat for Arundel, and Mr. Thos. Collins of Knares- 
borough, for that borough, in place of Mr. Lascelles lately deceased. In 
the former case there was no opposition ; in the latter, Mr. Collins, 
who is a Protectionist, was unsuccessfully oppesed b: a Mr. Lawton. 
It is reported that Sir Frederick Adam will be appointed to the Gover- 
norsbip of Malta. He is we.l known in the Mediterranean, having 
formerly held the office of Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands. 
The contents of another India mail are very unimportant. The mere 
gossip which may be worth picking out is therefore postponed until 
next week.—From China we learn that insurrectionary movements 
still continue to disturb the serenity of the Imperial mind, and to 
baffle the efforts at suppression made by the Imperial Commissioners. — 
Our troops at Hong Kong are more healthy than they were.—Singa- 
pore has been grievously afflicted by the cholera. Tigers also, which 
swim over to the island from the neighbouring jungles, have been un- 
usually numerous and destructive. 


ugh separated from your 





Mr. W. Brown, M.P. for South Lancashire, entertained on the 12th 
ult., at Liverpool, the Royal Commissioners of the Industrial Bxhibi- 
tion and the leading Foreigners whom it has officially and non-officially 
drawn to England. The féte, which was one of remarkable interest, 
consisted of a general sight-seeing of that great commercial city and a 
magnificent banquet on board Collins's fine steamer Atlantic. The day 
was wound up by @ promenade through the splendid rooms of the Town 
Hall, to which the Mayor had invited a numerous and distinguished 
party. We have no room for a detailed account. 


The eyes of France are, of course, turned to the National Assembly, 
wherein the debate on the proposed revision of the Constitution com- 
menced on the 1/th ult., and according to appearances might extend 
over ten days or a fortnight, no fewer than sixty-five members having 
inscribed their names as intending to speak on the subject ; and these 
comprise the leading politicians of the day. A revision My or may 








Salomons at once to his seat, or that Sir F. Thesiger’s motion for a new 
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Napoleon another term of office grows ‘ small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less.”—The French war steamer Mogador, arrived at this port on 
Wednesday, to refit. She was bound home from the Havannah, and 
when off Bermuda on the 28th ult. encountered a terrific gale of wind, 
sprung her three topmasts and sustained some other damage, which 
together with a shortuess of coal induced her Captain to bear up for 
this port. 

From the Continent of Europe the news generally is not important. 
Pias IX. has retired from Rome to his country residence at Castel- 
Gondolfo, where he has been visited by the King of Naples. His Holi- 
ness will find the latter a dangerous counsellor. 


—— 


——_ 


The yacht America arrived at Havre on the 12th ult., after an excel- 
lent passage of twenty-one days, during which she was under the re- 
duced canvas of a temporary suit of sails. By the following rather 
clumsy paragraph from the Cowes (Isle of Wight) correspondence of a 
London journal, dated 17th ult-, it will be seen that she was boarded 


en passant by an English pilot. 

«This long-talked-of clipper has at length arrived in the Channel.— 
She was piloted into shore on Saturday last by Capt. Edward Stephens, 
of the Jbis pilot vessel of this port, when she will be refitted and made 
ready to chal'enge the world. According to the pilot’s account she is a 
regular flying fish, and the fleetest of our crack yachts will have their 
work cut out to beat her. The d/arm, report says, has lost her sailing 
qualities since she sank at Plymouth. The Constance has not yet been 
tried. She is a splendid yacht, but may not turn out to be the fleetest. 
The Flirt, the Enchantress, the Dolphin, the Leda, the Wyvern, and 
the Gipsy Queen, are all thought highly of, avd some say tbat either of 
them will beat this Yankee notion. Besides the yachts of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron there is the Zephyretéa and other fine yachts of the 
other Yacht Clubs. There will probably also be yachts from Russia 
and France to contend for the Challenge Cup for All Nations.” 


Mr. Brace, the American traveller in Hungary, whose recent arrest 
caused some sensation, has been released by the Austrian authorities. 





The Commissioners of Emigration have just adopted measures, in- 
tended to ensure to the thousands of foreign immigrants, daily landing 
in this city, some chance of salvation from the clutches of those well- 
known marauders who, under pretence of aiding or forwarding the 
stranger to his destination, cling to his skirts until they have fleeced 
him of his money. How much of the merit due for the good intentions 
of this movement should be awarded to the Commissioners themselves, 
how much to the Mayor of New York, how much to the Mayor of Al- 
bany, and how much to the indignant outcries of the Press, it is not 
for us to determine: we have only a word or two to say concerning 
the means employed. ‘These consist of the issue of two circulars—one 
addressed to the heretofore victimisers, and the other to the class which 
has hitherto furnished their victims. By the former, the parties en- 
gaged in the transportation of emigrants are warned that the laws al- 
ready in existence, and sundry new regulations therein laid down, will 
be henceforth strictly enforced. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
conduct of the Commissioners, in the event of any legal difficulties 
with the offending parties, may be more vigorous and decided than is 
the language of the document in question, some parts of which amount 
to a positive injunction, whilst others which should have been equally 
stringent partake the gentler character of a recommendation. 

But it is of the circular, addressed to and intended for distribution 
amongst arriving emigrants, that we mainly desire to speak. It con- 
tains a world of good advice regarding the frauds to which they are 
exposed, and many useful hints as to avoiding the dangers which beset 


them. Amongst these, we find that in case of need they are advised to bak 
apply to their respective national institutions, established for the very 


vert a rebel stockade in difficult mountains into the successful estab- 
lishment of a provisional government : the powers that be treat an in- 
surrection with centempt (in their published bulletins)—and both do 
so for obvious reasons. There can be no doubt that at Puerto Principe 
and elsewhere there have been recently some partial attempts at rebel- 
lion; but at the same time the unprejudiced reader will be very cau- 
tious in giving credence to one quarter part of what is said and written 
thereon. 
The Washington Republic of Thursday devotes two columns and a 
half of editorial matter to a protest against the treatment experienced 
in England by American contributors and visitors to the World’s Fair. 
It rambles, however, over such an infinity of space, so systematically 
makes mo'intains of molehills, quotes such a cock-and-bull story about 
an abortive attempt to get up @ moral prize-fight in the Crystal Palace 
under the very nose of Majesty itself, and withal winds up in so tho- 
roughly self-complacent a mood—that we must decline an attempt to 
reply. No apology or explanation on our part could explain away pre- 
judices so deep-rooted as the Republic evinces on this occasion—no car- 
rying the war into the enemy’s quarters could ruffle the Republic's con- 
tentment with its own country, viewed socially or politically. For the 
satisfaction of our conscience we must fall back upon the large and 
prominent.y conspicuous place set apart for the American department 
of the great show, upon the reception ofthe U.S. frigate St. Lawrence, 
upon the very peculiar mode in which the Fourth of July was recog- 





tainmetits usually difficult of access, and in short, upon general testimo- 
ny, as distinct from that of the Republic’s informant. 





The House of Assembly of Nova Scotia was dissolved on Saturday 
last.—In the Canadian House of Assembly, Mr. Merritt’s proposal for 
a Convention, to consider the expediency of a Legislative Union of all 
the British North American Provinces, has been rejected by a large 
majority. 





Tue Bounpary witH Canapva Settiep!! We announced in our 
pepe of Tuesday last, that the mail of this week would very likely 
ring the award of the arbitrators with reference to the Canadian 
boundary, and that the award would probably be in favour of New- 
Brunswick. We have now the satisfaction of verifying the correctness 
of our statement, the award having actually arrived by the mail and 
being altogether in favour of this Province'--The award is signed hy 
Dr. Lushington and Mr.Travers Twiss, twoof the arbitrators; the third, 
Mr. Falconer, the Canadian arbitrator, having refused to sign it. 
The boundary fixed by the arbitrators commences at Lake Beau, one 
of the St Francis Lakes, and thence proceeds to Long Lake, better 
known perhaps as the Cabineau. It then follows the souchern limits 
of the Fief of Temiscouata and Madawaska, thus leaving those two 
Seigneuries in Canada. It then takes a northerly direction until it 
strikes the water shed between the waters flowing into the Saint Law- 
rence and those which flow into the Saint John and Bay Chaleur. When 
it reaches the parallel of 48° north latitude, it follows that parallel east- 
wardly until it strikes the River Mistouche, one of the northern bran- 
ches of the Restigouche. It then proceeds down the River Mistouche to 
its junction with the Restigouche, and thence down the Restigouche to 
the Bay of Chaleur. Ali the Islands in the Mistouche and in the Res- 
tigouche are awarded to New-Brunswick. 
The line now determined and fixed upon is nearer to that proposed by 
Solicitor General Street, on behalf of this province, in 1845, than any 
other; but it carries the boundary of New-Brunswick much further north 
than was contemplated by that proposal. 
After an unpleasant and bickering dispute of forty years, our boun- 
dary with Canada is at length finally settled. We gain three millions 
of acres of valuable territory, over which we have not yet exercised 
jurisdiction, although justly entitled to do so. Of the effects of this ac- 
cession of territory, we shall speak more fully hereafter, and endeavour 
ive a general description of the character of the country now finally 
ed to our province. 
Such of our contemporaries as use the information we here give, will 


purpose of affording counsel and assistance. The Commissioners even } have the goodness to give credit for it to the Vew-Brunswicker. 


take the pains to add the addresses of the German and the Irish Emi- 
grant Societies. This is all very well, as far as it goes ; but we desire 
to know on what principle this exclusive specification was made, and 
why the Commissioners have thus formally ignored the existence of the 
Protective Emigrant Board of the St. George’s Society, the oldest cha- 





Fanny Elssler has purchased at Vienna, one of the finest houses in 
Kohimarket, for £60,000 sterling ——M. Daguerre, the inventor of the 
daguerreotype, has died suddenly at Paris, at the age of sixty-two.—— 
The Journal of St. Petersburg announces that the Emperor Nicholas 
has conferred the order of Saint Anne, of the second class, set in dia- 


ritable institution of this city. Are not the Commissioners of Emigra- | ™0nds, on M. Carlier, Prefect of Police, in Paris.——The Paris jour- 


tion aware a bill was recently introduced into the State Legislature of 


New York, making the President of the St. George’s Society ex officio 
a member of their own Board, although, owing to influences which may 
not be unknown to them, it did not pass? Can they pretend to ignor- 


nals announce that the Department of Public Works has caused surveys 
to be made out for a great number of secondary railway lines, destined 
to unite the great railway lines ——The King of Saxony is about to 
make a visit to Italy, passing through Austria and Bohemia on his way 
there. His Majesty, it is known, is a distinguished botanist. and his 
journey is to be entirely occupied in botanical researches.——Letters 


ance that this Society has also its office in Greenwich Street, specially | from Madrid say, “ Official information is said to have been received 
kept open for the purpose of doing its share towards niitigating the | from England to the effect that the ex-Queen of the French may be ex- 


evils, with which these gentlemen seem disposed to grapple? 


the poor Scotch or Welsh or English emigrant exposed to the same 
evil influences as his German and Irish brother ? Or is it possible that 


Is not | pected in Seville, on a visit to her son, the Duke de Montpensier, to- 


wards the end of the month.” —- The Monitore Toscano of the 5th pub- 
lishes a concordat concluded between Rome and Tuscany, and which 
does away with many of the guarantees decreed in the last century 


these high functionaries, to whom the State has delegated this great | against the authority of the church by the Grand Duke Peter Leopold. 


work of charity, have allowed their holy office to be tainted by an in- 
fusion of national prejudices, so that there exists in their councils a 


——Late accounts from the African Republic of Liberia state that the 
Presidental election had just taken place, and that the result of the 
contest had been the re-appointing of President Roberts. The trade of 


settled determination, for party purposes, that even in good deeds Eng-| the place was going on satisfactorily, and the advices generally were 
lishmen and Ir‘samen shall not amalgamate or coalesce’? To any of| very favourabie——M. Labadie, a wholesale wine dealer of Bercy, 


these questions we shall be glad to have a reply. 





was literally boiled to death in a vapour bath at Paris, on the 3d inst., 
being unable to close the valve by which the vapour entered. The 
keeper of the bath has been condemned to eight days imprisonment, and 


Mr. George Thompson, occasional M. P. for the Tower Hamlets | to pay 10,000 francs as damages to the widow.-—-It is confidently caleu- 
at home, and political bagman in the United States, has not been lated that Parliament will be prorogued about the 12th or 14th of Au- 


content to slink quietly into his seat. On the contrary, presuming 


that the eyes of the world were upon him, he addressed the follow- 





gust Mad’lle Alboni has re-appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre, for 
the first time since the season of 1849.——Cardinal Wiseman has in his 
own hands, it is rumoured, no less than £200,000 of money obtained by 


ing letter to the editor of the Times, on the day of his recent arrival wills on honorary trusts.—-~The Countess de Bocarmé, who isa splen- 
in London. We rather wonder that it was not headed “ advertise- } did piano-player, is said to to have refused the offer of an engagement 


ment.” 


Sir,—Permit me, through the columns of your journal, to take the 
earliest opportunity and the most efiicient means of announcing to the 


electors and non- electors of the Tower Hamlets, that 1 yesterday reach- 
ed London, after an absence of eight months, spent in the United States 


and Canada—My stay abroad having been protracted much beyond 


the brief period which I had assigned tor my visit, I have been preven- 


ted, thus far, from attending the sittings of Parliament during the 


present session.—Having returned to my duties in the House of Vom- 
mons, I am most anxious to meet my constituents, that I may fully ex- 
plain to them the circumstances in which I have been placed and the 
course which I have thoughtit right, in those circumstances, to pursue. 
This I will do, either at an aggregate meeting, or in district meetings, 
as may be deemed most advisable. 

On the shores of a distant country, and amongst great and free peo- 
ple, I have been the hmable but sincere advocate of the principles on 
which I was elected to Parliament. I return, more ardently thanever, 
the devoted friend of ress, and of peaceable and wholesome reform ; 
and whether the reasons | shall be able to give be held sufficient to jus- 
tify a temporary suspension of my duties ut home or not, I shall not be 
the less zealous in that cause, nor less solicitous to advance the just 
rights and interests of that great constituency through whose indepen- 
dent votes and exertions I was elected to the honourable position which 
I at present occupy. 





Daily papers, beset with contradictory reports, consult their own 
convenience and best entertain their readers by printing almost every 
thing that comes to hand. “ But to do so in our limited space is clearly 
impossible ; and it is in connection with the Cuban insurrection, that we 
make this remark. Who does not know how the town has been agitated 
through the past week by the varied accounts of what has recently oc- 
curred in that Island? And it happens in this case, to add to the per- 


by Barnum of New York.——A patent has been taken out for a method 
of fixing artificial teeth into a preparation of gutta percha, made to re- 
semble the natural gums.—The new docks at Sunderland are now in 
rapid progress towards completion. A railway has been laid down 
and ship-building has been commenced.——We leirn that Dr Grant, 
the president of the English College at Rome has been consecrated 
Bishop of Southwark, and is on his way to take possession of his new 
see.——The number of ships built at Sunderland during the half-year 
ending June 30 is 93; tonnage, 31,692. There is an aggregate of 
33,500 tons of shipping now on the stocks at Sunderland.—tThe last 
election for Harwich has been declared void by the Parliamentary 
Committee, in consequence of the proceedings having been obstructed 
by violence, and of the poll having been closed before the proper time 
This will give Mr. Prinsep, the Protectionist, a third chance.——The 
Pope having patronized the erection of a cathedral in the centre of 
London, steps are being taken for the erection of a Protestant Church 
in the centre of Rome. A high dignitary of the church is said to have 
subscribed £1000 for the purpose.——The vessel cis has brought into 
London 30,360 pine-apples from Eleutheria; and the vessel C. A. Stet- 
son, from the same place, 21,600 of the fruit, which is consequently 
selling about the streets of London, like the commonest descriptions of 
fruit.——The sale of the late Earl of Harrington’s curious collection 
of snuffs, took place on Tuesday, the 15th ult. The stock comprised 
about 2000 lbs. of the most various kinds, including all the choicest 
| descriptions, and was offered in 250 lots. Some of the rare snuffs fetched 
£2 13s. per lb. The property realised about £1000.—Lord Lones- 
borough has sued Mrs. Holford, one of his neighbours in Grosvenor- 
square, in the Westminster County Court, for £5 damages, because she 
keeps fowls which ‘‘ crow and make a great noise and disturb” his lord- 
ship and his family. His lordship, in answer toa question, admitted 
that Mrs. Holford’s cocks did not crow louder than any other cocks. 
T he court reserved its judgmont.——The mortal remains of Madame 
Letitia (mother of the Emperor Napoleon,) and of Cardinal Fesch, have 
been removed from Rome to Ajaccio, in Corsica, the native place of the 


. 
? 


lexity, that both ties who furni i ; Buonaparte family. The Corsican papers contain long accou 
plexity, par urnish the public with statements of) coremonies at the reinterment of the bodies. None of the rans tre 


the Buonaparte family appear to have been present.-—Lord Ward and 


events have a direct interest in falsifying facts. ‘ Sympathisers” con- 











nisedin London, upon the attendance of Americans at courtly enter- [ 
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his bride have separated, after a union of si 
Burgh.——It is said Lola Montes is about Seite 
that negotiations are pending between her and Mr 
York.— Galignani. 





Appotutments, 


Edward Francis Maitland, Esq, Advocate, to be Sheri ‘ 
dom of Argyll, in the room of ee Bruce, Esq., deccaned noire OF sherit 
Esq., to be Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, in the room of Charles Edwa tomilly, 
of Covrenham, resigned.—Jane, Marchioness of Ely, to be one of the Ladiea ont 
Bedchamber in Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room of Emma, Lad ume 
resigned.—Emma, Lady Portman, to be Extra Lady of the Bedcha 


Majesty. —— 
Army. 


War Orrice, JuLy 18.—4th Regt of Drag. Gds—Lieut. P 
Capt by pur, v Nicolls, who ret On. J.R he yg Te = ee 
Cor, R. J. Henry to be Lt, by pur,v W. W. R. Williams, whoret. 3rd Lee ; 
—Capt. E. Fellowes, from half-pay, unattached, to be Capt, v W. H. H afi id 
who ex, receiving the difference between the full pay of avalry and laf “mg 
7th Lt Drag—Cor H W Meredyth to be Lt, by pur, v Farrell, who ont: Cony 
Coates, from the 14th Lt Drag, to be Cor, v Meredyth. 11th Lt Drag—Ser Ae 
R RH Dungate to be Cor (Riaing Master), by pur, v Inglis, pro 17th Lt Dr : 
Lt W_H K Erskine to be Capt, by pur, v Hamilton, who ret; Cor Sir W Gor “ 
Bt, to be Lt, by pur, v Erskine. 3ist Regt of Fi—Staff Surg of the Second Clase 
J B St. Croix Crosse to be Surg, v Millingen, who ex. 58th Ft—Capt CL Na. 
gent to be Maj, by pur, v Arney, proto an Unattached Lt-Colonelcy; LtI R Coo 
ae Capt, by A Pogemt En | hinged be Lt, by pur, v aan 96th Ft 
—En ord to be Lt, by pur, v ers, who . i if 
—C T Castle, Gent, to be,Ens, by pores Lane, on Paar Sinpenen Bie Reg 
eed ney pein A ey one ae Ft, to be Lt-Col, by pur 
@sPITAL STaFF.—Sur illin 8 
the Second Class, v Orensee who ex, Meter ies eget 
OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, July 17.—RI Regt of Arty—Secon 
tresor to be Capt, v Turner, pat full pay ; it LtG samen to Ay ly ee 
Montresor ; Second Lt H H Conolly to be First Lt, v Rotton. "* 


Lt-ColS D Pritchard. upon half-p.y, Unattached, has bee i i 
from the army. by the sale of his commission, he being about nd se setilee fo 


Canada. 
Obituary. 


THe Eare oF CHARLEVILLE.—It is with great regret we h 
the death of the Earl of Charleville, which —s a took pad a or pa 
Monday last in the neighbourhood of London. By his decease, a vacancy aioe 
in the representative Peerage of Ireland. His Lordship is succeeded in his title 
and estates by his eldest son, Viscount Tullamore, now Ear! of Charleville. 


By the late English papers we learn the death of Mrs. Fraser, wi 

late Colonel Fraser, and daughter of the late Sir Charles Bagot. a al 
took place at the Island of Jersey, on the 22nd ultimo. She was only in the 32nd 
year of her age. Her loss will be mourned by many in this city, to whom har 
many amiable qualities had endeared her.— Quebec Mercury, July 26.—At his 
residence, Rhode Hill, near Lyme Regis, the Revd. Sir Henry Rivers, Bart.— 
At Rockheath Hall, Norfolk, aged 82, Sir E. H. J. Stracey, Bart—Lieut.-Col. 
Mallen, who formerly served in the 1st Royal Regiment, from which he retired 
in 1843, died on the 7th ult. He had served in the West Indies and the Penin- 
sula, and received the war medal with two clasps for Guadaloupe (the attack and 
capture in 1810), and for the battle of Vittoria in 1813. In 1835 be was nominated 
a Knight of the Hanoverian order.—At Dover, Colonel Robert Thomson Royal 
Engineers, aged 65.—In Portland-place, aged 51, John Barnard, Esq., banker, of 
Cornhill.—At Southampton, Colonel William Roberts, late of the Royal Artil- 
lery—On the 5th of May, at sea, near the Cape of Good Hope, on board the 
Queen, from Calcutta, Commander James Henry Johnston, R.N., Controller of 
Government Steamers, aged 63. He was the first to open the route to India by 
steam, in the Enéerprise in 1825, and subsequently to establish steam navigation 
on the Indian rivers. 7 


y Portman, 
mber to her 








Orama. 


There is no novelty at the Theatres whose doings we generally chronicle, since 
it is nothing new that Niblo’s should be crowded six nights in the wcek—three, at 
the ballet-pantomimes of the Ravels, and three, at the performances of Mr. Bur- 
ton and his Company. The only noteworthy matter, which has not been repeated 
over and over again, is that M Blondin the rope-dancer is really one of the mos 
daring and brilliant of his peculiar tribe. Mlle. Celestine Franck remains at pre- 
sent with the Ravels; butin their acted ballets we cannot help missing the lament- 
ed Adéle Lehman, for whom no fitting substitute has been provided. 

The Marshall benefit is appointed for the 12ch inst., and will be ona scale of ex- 
traordinary magnitude. Artistsin all branches of theatrical life have volunteered 
their services ; and there will consequently be a series of day and evening enter- 
tainments. a 

MADEMOISELLE RACHEL AGAIN.—This accomplished actress has been lately 
starring it in London; and we gave our readers, two or three weeks ago, a taste of 
her quality. Notwithstanding that, and by way of agreeably filling up our dra- 
matic corner, we extract from a London paper the following notice of her appeat- 
ance on the 9th ult., in a new part. 


Valeria, the last new tragedy produced at the Theatre Francais, was performed 
here for the first time last evening ; Madlle. Rachel sustaining the two characters, 
or to speak more correctly, the doubie character of Valeria and Lysisca. In writ- 
ing this tragedy, MM. Auguste Maquet and Jules Lacroix have managed to accom- 
plish three things dear to the heart of every French dramatist—they have managed 
to fit Rachelexactly, and thus to secure the representation of their play so long as 
she shell remain on the stage ; to falsify history ; and to present as a paragon of vir- 
ue one whose name has hitherto heen a synonym for the most disgusting debauch- 
ery. The tragedy is neither more nor less than an attempt to whitewash the cha- 
racter of the Empress Messalina, and to represent her as the virtuous vic- 
tim of a calumny which for eighteen centuries has been received with implicit 
belief. Valeria, the heroine, is in fact no other than Messalina herself, the dignifi- 
ed wife of that fou grotesque et sombre, the Emperor Claudius, who is led by the 
nose alternately by the virtuous Valeria and his sister the vicious Agrippina. A- 

rippina discovers that in Rome there is existing an abandoned courtezan, famed 
or the recklessness of her profligacy, a Greek, by name Lysisca, who bears a most 
remarkable resemblance in feature, form, and voice, to Valeria (in fact she is Va- 
leria’s sister, who had been stolen when a child). This Lysisca, turough the 
medium of Narcisse, a freedman of Agrippina, supplied with the means of indulg- 
ing her passions, is introduced into the palace where she indulges in an orgy with 
Mnester, a dancer, and in the midst of their banquet Claudius is introduced, con- 
demning his wife to death, mistaking for her Lysisca who escapes; whilst the un- 
fortunate Muester, who knew his companion as Lysisca and Lysisca only, is stabb- 
ed Jest he should betray the secret. Valeria, in the meantime, has fled with her 
son Britannicus to Baise, to join Silius, who having been condemned for libelling 
her, is by her saved from death and then becomes her lover. He is in command ol 
the fleet at Baix, and on her arrival with her son proclaims Britannicus Emperor, 
but on the arrival of Cecina, who it appears had had a /iaison with Lysisca a 
Smyrna, and who persists in identifying Valeria with Lysisca, Silius rejects her, 
notwithstanding her protestations of innocence, and her supporters abandon her. 
She returns to Rome, determined to vindicate her honour, and then Silius disco- 
vers the truth, and offers to restore her, when Cecina rushes in and announces that 
Valeria has been put todeath by the Emperor's order, but to his surprise he sees 
Valeria standing before him. He is followed by Agrippina, who, having caused 
Lysisca to be put to death as Valeria, now comes with the Emperor's edict for the 
execution of the real Valeria, who, seizing a daggar from the hand of Silius, stabs 
herself; and with her last words thus announces to Agrippina her own fate :— 


“Ton fils Domitius—ce vainqueur ephemere—- 
Ton fils sera Neron, ton fils tuera sa meré.” 

The great attraction of the piece is the appearance of Rachel in two characters; 
so essentially different as those of Valeria and Lysisca, and whether as the dig- 
nified Empress, or the impudent, abandoned, voluptuous Lysisca, she was equally 
great; it was scarcely possible to imagine that she who as the tender mother wa 
watching over and soothing her sick child, and by her exquisite pathos and ten- 
derness was melting all hearts, should a moment after come on as the profligate, 
revelling, voluptuous Lysisca, drinking aud singing, and shouting “ Aimons. 
This is one of the most extraordinary of the performances of Mdlle. Rachel, it 1s 
unique of its sort, and should be seen once at least by every admirer of ‘ine acte 
ing. The house was crowded to suffocation. 

Another critic says, 

The most striking scene in the dramais this of the meeting and voluptuous revel 
of the courtezan and histrion, in which Rachel sings the following stanzas W't* 
wonderful grace, abandon, and spirit :— 

C’est pour aimer que sur terre nous sommes, 
Aux buveurs d'eau les froids sermons! 
Il n‘est qu'un seul bonheur pour les dieux et les hommes : 
Aimons! 


t 


Laissons les vieux, tristes, compter leurs sommes, 
Jupitre foudroyer les monts ! 
Il n’est qu’ un seul bonheur pour les dieux et les hommes : 
Aimons! 
La mort viendra—c est le dernier des sommes ; 
Aprés avoir aimé, dormons! 
Il n’est qu'un seul bonheur pour les dieux et les hommes : 
Aimons! 


Rachel, in singing this “ chant lesbien,” realised the author's idea as expresse 
in Mnestler’s exciaination— 
Ce n’est plus une femme! O quelle frénésie! 
C’est Vénus délirante et folle d’ambroisie.’ ait 
m, had he 


The histrion probably, however, would not have come to this conclusi 
not thought that his courtezan was the Empress herself in disguise. 
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1851. 
—“Motices of New orks. 


N, OR THE LIFE OF AN AutHor. By Thomas 
enter tok. 1851. Harpers. One would fain hope that the 
¥ signs of late by Thomas Miller, through his descriptions of 
. life and rural scenery, may have induced the publishers to dig 
_ an early and unworthy work: for if this vulgar tissue of rub- 
7 aa recent production, the author ought at once to betake himself 
we me other line of life, for his occupation isclearly gone. Thereare 
ae gleams of power scattered up and down ; but as a whole “ God- 
oa Malvern” is a sorry concern. This edition contains numerous il- 
justrations by “ Phiz,” which is, we believe, the adopted name of George 
(ruikshank’s brother. They are singularly unequal in point of merit 
_some very good, some wretchedly poor. The wood-engraver here, 
Mr. Avery, deserves credit, however, for his share in the getting up. 


Uric; on THE Voices, By 7. 8S. Fay. New York. 1851. Ap- 
pleton. This is a long poem, consisting of between three and four thou- 
sand octo-syllabic lines. The subject is serious—Ulric being & knight 
of the middle ages, and “the Voices” being a pleasant substitute for 
what the melo-dramatists call the “ inward monitor,” making themselves 
heard in the very nick of time, to save Ulric from the sin of running away 
with his neighbour’s wife and from committing sundry other peccadil- 
joes. The author takes his readers through some passably agreeable 
scenery, and the latter may get over the ground rapidly enough , thanks 
to good paper and good type, and seeing that there is neither power nor 
beauty tempting him to linger on the way. If we could find any con- 
siderable set-off against the many littlenesses and shortcomings of this 
composition, we should be very happy to mark them down 3 but truth 
compels us to say, that Mr. Fay rarely rises above mediocrity, and fre- 
quently sinks below it. There may be a hundred well written lines in 
the whole; but the proportion is so small, that the sooner he returns to 
prose, the better for his literary reputation. 

SarTain’s Union MAGAzINe. Philadelphia. The August number 
contains a tale, under thetitle of “the Old Owl of the Abbey,” by the 
Rev. James Abbott, McGill College, Montreal, of the merits of which 
itis not our object to speak. Our eye, however, was arrested by a 
pote, so curious that we think it worth while to copy it for the enter- 
tinment of our Canadian readers. But first, a word of the context.— 
The author thus describes one of the personages of his tale setting foot 
in the United States, after a voyage from Liverpool. ‘* Young Bennet 
landed on the shore of that mighty Empire which is destined to extend 
its sway, and that at no distant period, over the whole earth.” Now we 
sre accustomed to read daily of the probable absorption of British 
North America, the West Indies, and Mexico, by the growing Republic 
of the West, which poets and orators bespangle with the star of Em- 
pire: but really the Montreal clergyman out-herods any Fourth of 
July novice. Fortunately, the note to which we allude furnishes a cue 
to his frame of mind; for it is scarcely possible to avoid the conviction 
that the wish was father to the thought. The sentence given above is 
thus practically (?) illustrated at the foot of the page. 


The initiatory step towards the accomplishment of this boastful assertion has 
already been taken in the annexation movement in the British North American 
Colonies. To speculate what the next may be, would le&d me into a long discus- 
sion of matters quite foreign to my story. 


Was not the initiatory step taken somewhat after the manner of crabs? 


TuEeArt-JouRNAL. G. Virtue. The July number is not remarkable 
either in its engraved or written contents. Nevertheless, as though to 
confound those prejudiced or ill-informed persons who persist in ignoring 
the existence of an English School of Painting, there are two illustra- 
tions from the inexhaustible Vernon Gallery, to which atteation may 
well be directed. One is ‘A Jewish Synagogue,” by S. Hart, full of 
wadth and Rembrandtish effect; the other is “‘ The Columns of St. 
lark, Venice,” after a picture by the deceased R. P. Bonnington. The 
subject has been worn thread-bare, but is here treated with something 
novelty, and very much of beauty. 


Booxs RECEIVED.—* Ecarte, or the Salons of Paris,” by Major Richardson. 
Dewitt.—History of the Empress Josephine, by John S.C. Abbott. Harpers.— 
Blackwood’s Magazine for July. L. Scott § Co.—Report of Professor A. D. 
Bache, Superintendent of the Coast Survey. Palmer § Snethers, Washington, 

C.—Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the Trade and Commerce of 
the British North American Colonies. /bid.—The Bankers’ Magazine, for July. 
I. Smith Homans, Boston.—New York Journal of Medicine, for July. R. F. 
Hudson.—Iconographic Ecyclopedia! Part 21. R. Garrigue—Knickerbocker 
ry for July. S. Hueston.—The Democratic Review, for July. Ketéell 
4: Moore.— Campaigns of the Rio Grande and of Mexico, by Brevet Major Isaac J. 
Stevens, U.S Army. Appleton —Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine, for May. JJ. T'al- 
lis § Co.—* Stuart of Dunleath, a story of the present time, by the Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
ton. Harpers. This work was noticed in our columns, some weeks since, in a 
critical article from a London paper. 








THE PICTURE-GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. 
THE EARL OF ELLESMERE’S COLLECTION. 

A few days since, while I was reading in my study, I was aroused 
from my books by a sharp knock at the door, immediately followed by 
the appearance of the housemaid, looking rather scared and flurried, 
and bearing in her hand a very small strip of very limp pasteboard.— 

A foreign gentleman below, sir!” said my faithful servant, in her most 
agitated tones. ‘* And, please sir, I can’t make out what he wants; 
but he’s very dressy, and his face is all over hair!’ Foreboding from 
this description, a call from a Polish count in distress, I looked rather 
Suspiciously at my visitor's card. It was gilt all round the edges, and 
in the middle, written with a crowquill and surrouunded by an intri- 
cate embroidery of flourishes, was the following inscription :—** JuLEs 

HASSAIGNAC, Artiste-peintre.” This name at once removed my 
doubts; it was my old Paris friend and companion. I directed him to 

shown up stairs immediately. 

.onsieur Jules certainly deserved the housemaid’s description of 

oat he was both “ dressy” and ‘* hairy” to look upon. Hiscoat was 
of light greep, very broad and long in the tails; his white waistcoat 

tscended in two loose peaks, far below his waist; his fawn-coloured 
trousers flowed so luxuriantly over his boots, that not more than an 
inch of them at the toe was left visible. His glove fitted without a 
pred his watch-chain was formed of numerous convolutions of 
fis pag steel; his cane was surmounted by a variegated china top; 
is beard was of the period of Henry the Eighth; and, to crown all, 
oe —s see the ends of his mustachios, waxed toa sharp point, and 
oe ing out horizontally, when you stood behind him. To ordinary 
ae Monsieur Jules was assuredly a dressy and a hairy man. 

- ter our first greetings and explanations were over, I discoverad 
taoe” artist-friend had arrived in London, for the first time, a week 
io He was delighted with everything he had seen. Two subjects 
on especially interested about, our collections of pictures and our 

Ps pf beer. 

2 , Course, my friend, I have visited your Exhibition in Hyde 
athe said Monsieur Jules. **It is wonderful—sublime! The es 
But a is ye there—it is mest excellent, most stupendous ! 
young in ~ Hive me pictures! I must see pictures! I am yet 
Thee y art; but my whole soul is immersed in it, I think of it, 
ny Galle bas : —- it wherever I go. I have been to your Acade- 

ater-Cod, 0 your ational Gallery, to your Vernon Gal ery, to your 

em to * ed allery! I want more galleries to goto. Let us visit 
icturee 14 Let me not go back to Paris until I have seen more 
my oan ‘ And, oh my friend, before we start, let me taste of your 
drink ‘all Rmpes that foams in pots of pewter; your nectar, that I 
tame of En, Mags quenchless thirst ; your nectar, that will endear the 
bidre 1 @ ng © me for the rest of my life! .4h, la bitre! la douce 


hand in eet Monsieur Jules, skipping out of his chair and kissing his 


Ty Calm ou. o 
“= rself, my friend, you shall have some beer directly,” said 
ver for the pictures, here isa ticket of stuinhen to Lord Elles- 
“y ome tee oe Bridgewater House. You have not seen that ?” 
flourish of his okt Seaton exclaimed Monsieur Jules, with a 


to the public, admitting them by ticket, which they | easily ob- 
tain at any printseller’s. He was the first to set this admirable ex- 
ample to others; so we will f° to his collection first. After that we 
can visit, in the same way, Northumberland House and Syon House ; 
then the Dulwich Gallery; then Mr. Holford’s Collection of Pictures, 
for admittance to which, letters of introduction can be procured, in 
the same way as the tickets to Lord Ellesmere’s. Then, we will try to 
get into the Marquis of Westminster’s Gallery—I say try, because 
that nobleman has as yet but half followed the good example of others, 
by only admitting to his Collection those who can gain a personal in- 
troduction to him. Let us hope, Monsieur Jules, that he will learn 
some day to put as much kindly faith in the trustworthiness and hon- 
our of the public as others of his order! Having thus gone through 
the works of the old Masters in the possession of individual noblemen 
and gentlemen, we will next pay a visit to one or two valuable collec- 
tions of Modern Pictures, which adorn the houses of friends of mine, to 
whom I will introduce you. Will this arrangement suit your wishes, 
Monsieur Jules ?” d 

‘I am delighted, ravished by it! Accept my gratitude, my thanks, 
my—Ha ! la biere ! la douce biére !” ; ; 

The beer comes in at this moment, and stops Monsieur Jules in the 
expression of his gratitude. He blows a kiss to the jug, and another 
to the housemaid; he drinks in a state of rapture; puts down his 
tumbler with a deep gasp of satisfaction ; twirls his mustachios tri- 
umphantly ; seizes his broad-brimmed hat; takes my arm, and away 
we go to enjoy aa intellectual morning in the glorious Gallery of Bridge- 
water House. ; 

As we walk through the streets, Monsieur Jules is a subject of con- 
siderable curiosity and, occasionally, of jocular criticism to the passers 
by. Some of the personal remarks that >re made upon him, espe- 
cially by the tradesmen’s boys, are not of so complimentary an order 
as I could have desired. Blest, however, in a perfect ignorance of the 
English language, he struts along by my side, convinced that he is 
chosen to be the object of the barbarous admiration of a free-born 
British mob—delighted to find that a representative of the French 
School of Art can be thus viewed with rude wonder and delight in the 
city of a foreignland. Much as.I admire the philosophic coolness of 
my friend, I am not sorry to withdraw him from the public gaze with- 
in the doors of Bridgewater House. Arrived at the outer hall, I pre- 
sent my ticket, write down my name and address in a book, and pro- 
cure a catalogue of the pictures. Then, Monsieur Jules and [ proceed 
into the inner hall, a lofty, spacious place, built in the Italian style; 
but with the decorations still uncompleted. Ascending to an open cor- 
ridor which runs round this hall, we gain admission to the Gallery, 
and to three picture-rooms beyond, all leading one into the other. 

The first picture that we see, hangs by itself at the end of the room 
where we enter. It is Guido Reni’s ‘“‘ Immaculate Conception,” repre- 
senting the Virgin crowned with stars, attended by seraphs, and borne 
heavenward by cherubs. Monsieur Jules loudly praises the refine- 
ment and elegance of this picture, the beauty and harmony of its col- 
our, the grace and loveliness of the Virgin’s countenance. I have a 
great respect for my friend’s opinion, and try hard to agree with him; 
but the artificial treatment of the composition is not to my taste. I re- 
member the Christian purity and simplicity of the Madonnas of Raffa- 
elle, and find the Madonna of Guido, and all her attendant seraphs, 
conventional and meretricious. My judgment, however, goes for no- 
thing with Monsieur Jules and with one of the custodians of the galle- 
ry, who, observing us closely, politely informs me that the Guido is 
“the Gem of the Collection,’’—an assertion which I cannot contradict, 
as the Guido is hitherto the only picture I have seen. 

Proceeding down the room, guided by the Catalogue, we stop to ad. 
mire the extraordinary dexterity and finish of the ** Interior of a Pic- 
ture Gallery,” by Panini; the classical feeling and fine light and shade 
of two fine landscapes by Gaspar Poussin; and the calm, meditative 
beauty of a Head of the Madonna, by SassoFerrato. Iam still deep in 
the contemplation of the power and breadth of treatment in this last 
work, when I am startled by a thorougly French exclamation of rap- 
ture from Monsieur Jules, who is standing ape a sea-piece (No. 11) 
by Claude. Phlegmatic Englishman —_ be, I too feel inclined to 
give audible vent to my admiration, when I behold this wonderfal pic- 
ture, the most perfect work of Claude’s that I have ever seen. The 
dim, warm, languid mist of a sirocco day in Italy hangs on the sky ; 
the faint, yellow disk of the sun is tinging with soft light the atmos- 
phere immediately around it; the dark sea is swelling onward ina 
succession of small, smooth, monotonous, waves to the sandbank in the 
foreground. No words can do justice to the wondrous delicacy and 
firmness of execution, the triumphant power and truth of this picture. 
Seen near, or at a distance, its effect is equally luminous, equally poe- 
tical and grand. This is a‘‘ Gem of the Collection,” Monsieur Jules, if 
you please! You might well be proud of your country, if it had only 
produced one such genius as Claude! 

Let us pause for a moment to admire the painting of the flesh in the 
‘* Infant Jesus,” by Guido Reni. Although the head of the figure is 
evidently a mere portrait of the boy who served the artist as a model, 
the firmness and brilliancy in the painting of the body and limbs call 
for the highest praise. In this respect the picture, small though it 
be, is @ masterpiece. The great Titian, which hangs near it— Diana 
and her Nymphs interrupted by Actwon at the Bath,”’—is universally 
known by innumerable copies, and is well worthy of its facae for gor- 
geous harmony of colour. Here, again, the flesh is marvellously feli- 
citous—soft, round, elaborately, yet boldly, studied from Nature, and 
heightened in effect with consummate skill by the brilliant draperies 
half clothing the figures, or scattered about them. But little inferior to 
this picture,in superb beauty of colour, is No. 23, “A Madonna and 
Child,” by Vandyck. Rays of glory are shooting from the heads of 
the figures; the face of the Virgin is.upturned, thoughtful and ec- 
static, to heaven. It is, however, in the joyous, lovely countenance 
of the infant Saviour that the master has most shown all his powers. 
Here the painting is especially admirable for its beauty and force.— 
There are two repetitions of this picture by Vandyck; but neither of 
them are equal to the magnificent original at Bridgewater House. 

Another exclamation of rapture from Monsieur Jules! He is the 
most erratic of sight-seers; he has hardly stood still a moment since 
he entered the room ; and now, in his zigzag course, he has just dis- 
covered four pictures by Raffaelle, all hanging together—four almost 
priceless treasures which occupy but a few square feet of wall !— 
Three of these pictures represent the Holy Family; the fourth, only 
the Virgin and Child. ‘* What sentiment, what beauty, what poe 
try!” exclaims my excitable friend, with ardent gesticulation. What 
poetry, indeed, Monsieur Jules!—that highest, noblest Art-Poetry 
which is always studied from Truth, but which never degenerates 
into mere imitation—which is pure and elevated, yet never artificial, 
never unnatural. Look at that Madonna and Infant Saviour (num- 
bered 88); you and I have often seen a mother and child unconsciously 
assume that very position. And yet Raffaelle has produced something 
more here than a fine picture of a mother and child: that mother is 
holy among mothers ; that child is divine among children; the purity 
of that beauty is clothed in an earthly form, but it is imbued with a 
heavenly perfection, it breathes a heavenly spirit. It is this iniescri- 
bable power of rising to the divine without forgetting the human, of 
reminding us of heaven, yet never withdrawing us from earth, which 
confers on Raffaelle his unapproachable supremacy among the paint- 
ers of his own period, and of all other periods before and after him.— 
But we are in danger of forgetting the works, while we are talking of 
the man—let us look a little more closely at the three pictures of the 
Holy Family now before us. 

Of these works, that numbered 87 appears to us to reach the highest 
point of excellence. The Infant St. John is advancing to pay homage 
to theSaviour. The attitude and expression of that latter figure dis- 
play the most exquisite purity and simplicity, the very perfection of 
the beauty of childhood. Equally lovely is the Virgin bending over 
her Son—the grace, the simplicity, the religious calmness and dignity 
of her whole aspect, are to be numbered among those rare achieve- 
ments in Art which it is a new sensation to behold. But this magni- 
ficent picture has yet another element of excellence which no one should 
fail to notice—its landscape background. The scene is a mere glimpse 
of hilly country, partially clothed with trees; but it is treated with 
the most charming purity and truth to Nature. About this, as about 
all other landscape backgrounds by Raffaelle, there is an air of simple 
beauty, of almost a tranquillity and repose, which is felt by the 
heart even more than by the mind of the spectator. Had he produced 
nothing but landscapes, this greatest of painters must still have stood 
pre-eminent and alone, among all his brethren. 

We look next at the Holy Family, numbered 35, and known to 
connoisseurs under the title of “‘ La Sainte Famille au palmier.” Our 
remarks on this beautiful picture are little more than a repetition of 
the remarks we have just made on the Holy Family already noticed, 





} Language has so few varieties of phrase to express the infinite varie- 





** Well, this gallery contains one of the finest collections of ancient | ties of admiration! It is not, however, until we leok at this work that 
pictures in the world. Lord Ellesmere has usly thrown it open | we properly appreciate Raffaelle’s delightful purity and harmony of 


colour—we have been hitherto too exclusively o¢eupied with the lof- 
tier characteristics of his genius. The head of St. Joseph (supposed 
to be a portrait of Bramante, the architect), we especially remurk, as 
reaching the climax in grandeur of tone and colour—to say nothing 
of its sublime dignity of character, and of the firmness and truth with 
which it is drawn. The third Holy Family, numbered 36, impresses us 
less than the other two—my friend, indeed, doubts whether parts of it 
were ever painted by Raffaelle at all. I do not venture an opinion, 
but propose that we shall now go on, and view the multitudes of fine 
pictures which still remain to be seen. 

We proceed down the room, looking at sacred subjects by painters 
whose names have long since been famous throughoat the civilized 
world; but, somehow, we do not study them with the attenticn which 
is their due. Thespell of Raffaelle is still om our minds; every now 
and then we turn and look back unconsciously ; and from every point 
of view, the wonderful picture of the Madonna and Child—the first we 
examined—still exerts its charm over us, still seems lovely as ever, 
even from the distance at which we now stand, [tis not till we get 
round to the opposite wall, and turn our backs perforce upon all we 
have hitherto seen, that we begin to use our eyes again to some pur- 

ose. 

4 Now, we can properly appreciate the grandeur and simplicity of a 
ee of Guliana de Medici, by Titian—the fine effect of a brilliant 
ittle sketch of the Rich Man and Lazarus, by Murillo—and the earnest 
spirit and thoughtful purpose of a Descent from the Cross, by Vander 
Weyde. This last work, albeit partaking of the stiffness and meagre- 
ness of the earlier schools of Art, has gret, though latent, beauty of 
feeling,—it is easy to see that the man who painted it had a mind of no 
common order, and studied Nature in no common way. But, look at 
those seven pictures hanging tozether above us. What do you say of 
them, Monsieur Jules? Monsieur Jules looks at bis catalogue, finds 
that the pictures are representations of the seven sacraments by Nicolo 
Poussin, exclaims in French, *‘ Ah, very fine! very fine!” and immedi- 
ately looks away at something else. Other visitors to the gallery who 
stand near us, act precisely in the same manner—they evidently praise 
these pictures as a matter of duty, and turn away from them as a mat- 
ter of inclination. Now, Monsieur Jules, I will be more bold and more 
candid, and confess that I cannot, for the life of me, see what are the 
merits of Nicolo Poussin. They do not surely rest on his colouring. 
His draperies, for instance, are nothing but so many patches of opaque 
colour—raw red and cold blue being repeated “ turn and turn about,” 
and relieved against unnaturally dingy backgrounds, with the most 
wearying and puerile monotony. Must I admire the action of his fig- 
ures and the composition of his groups? It seems to me, that he has 
copied half his attitudes from ancient statues, and that his figures are, 
most of them, huddled together upon the principal of getting as many 
into his canvas as he possibly can. No, no, Monsieur Jules! I must 
speak my mind of Nicolo Poussin’s works, although they do happcn to 
be twocenturies old. Fame is not always an infallible goddess—dep. nd 
upon it, my friend, if such pictures as these were painted by a modern 
artist, no Hanging Committee of Academiciang would think of adait- 
ting them to exhibition either in London or Paris! And now, let us 
look lower down on the wall, and refresh our eyes with Titian’s glori- 

ous Allegory of the Three Ages, a opposite to us. 

How often this picture has been copied, and yet how much of it defies 
copying! That wonderful effect of colour, sogorgeous and yet so pure, 
so brilliant and yet so mellow, is Titian’s own, and cannot be transfer- 
red from him. How delightfully he has treated the allegory! What 
innocence in the group of children who represent the first age! What 
beauty and vigour in the woman and the man who typify the second! 
What consummate taste and judgment in removing the figure of the 
old man who impersorates the last age, to such a distance that his dig- 
nity and repose need only be represented, and his meaner and more 
mortal infirmities may be kept out of view! Here, again, the landscape 
background—though of a different order of excellence from the excel- 
lence of Raffaelle—is magnificent in its luminous depth, in its exquisite 
light and shade. Looking at this picture, Monsieur Jules, and remem- 
bering others by the same master which I have seen in Italy, I should 
scruple not to say that the landscape of Titian fairly divides admira- 
tion with the very best figures he ever painted. 





Tue Ricu, tHe Carskus—Scenery anp Sentiment.—Some 
readers perhaps noticed an article on Sunrise from the Righi, which 
was copied into our columns, a fortnight since, with a few explanatory 
notes appended. Now just by way of showing that it is possible to 
combine a keen relish of the beautiful with a sprightly garnish of 
good-tempered satire, we extract the following letter from the Tribune. 
It is dated from the Catskill Mountain House, ten days ago—its author 
being the ‘*‘ Howadji,” whose brilliant ‘* Nile Notes” we commended to 
public approval on their first appearance. For the vicious whimsical- 
ities of spelling by which this clever letter is occasionally disfigured we 
are not answerable ; and we once more express our regret that the T'ri- 
bune should systematically lend its influence to a senseless and capri- 
cious mutilation of the English language. Hew the able men who 
contribute to our contemporary’s columns can submit to such an in- 
dignty, it is difficult to imagine ; and although we are no advocates of 
revolutionary movements, we should really rejoice to hear that they 
had all struckwork, some fine morning, and refused to return to it, 
unless Noah Webster’s dictionary were bundled out of the office window. 


My Dear Eniror: I promised to tell you of the Catskill sunrise 
which I did not see. Perhaps my more cunning way would be to begin 
with a florid history of the sunrises that I have seen and from most fa- 
mous places, with an entire omission of the many chills, yawns, and 
the usually very apocryphal udmirations of such very matutinal exhi- 
bitions. I remember always that young friend who asked his uncle 
Beefbridge if he meant to get up and see the sun rise. 

** And at what hour, my dear?” demanded the good uacle. 

** At 5 o’clock, uncle Beefbridge.” 

**Good gracious! my dear, I didn’t know there was such an hour.” 

So I, quite unwittingly, was conscious of no such hour that bright 
Sunday morning upon the Vatskill. And yet I was not scornful of the 
sunrise, but only sleepy. 

Not scornful, for still flashes along the hights of my Memory the 
splendour of a Righi sunrise. There were plenty of red-faced, mutton- 
chop-whiskered Englishmen (see a recent Prench feuilleton upen the 
English appearance and face-fashions), gathered: upon the cu/m, and 
polished-leather-booted Americans, wrapped in coats, cloaks, blankets, 
and comforters, and there was a wooden horn blown, and much silly 
sentiment spouted, and the presence of a very promiscuous and unplea- 
sant crowd. But beyond these and above them were the peaks of the 
Mid-Alps—celestial snow-fields, smooth and shining as the sky, and 
Niagaran cateracts frozen in foam for ever. There were lesser moun- 
tains, green and graceful, or angular with sharp cliffs, sheering sud- 
denly away, or gently sloping into the glassy calmness of cold lakes, in 
which the Night had bathed and left its blackness. There was the 
range of Jura, dusky and far, and the faint flash of the Aar in the mor- 
ning mist, and among these mighty mountains and upon them, spots of 
fame, poetic and patriotic, each one the key-note of a thousand tradi- 
tions, each the melody of myriad household songs. It was the region 
of William Tell all around me. The keen, cool breath of early morning 
smote me as with the heroic spirit of the story, and the thronging sen- 
timents and suggestions brightened into significauce with the deepen- 
ing dawn. And as we stood there, too shivering to be sentimental—for 
the breath that walks ‘‘ with Death and Morning on the icy horns” blew 
every feeling away that was not genuine and fair—far over the hushed 
tumult of peaks that thronged to the utmost East, came the sun, sow- 
ing those sublime snow-fields with glorious day. The light leaped 
from peak to peak, the only thing alive, glad and gay, worthy to sport 
with bed worthy mates, and tae vaunted, sentimentalized, pooh-puoh- 
ed, be-Cocknied sunrise on the Righi is as rich @ remembrance as the 
vast, capacious treasury of man’s mind can hold. 

So when I came down and found Olde and Swansdowne under the 
Corinthian colonnade, I did not feel as though I had seen nothing, al- 
though I had lost the Catskill sunrise, which they told me was a mag- 
nificent effect of slanting light over a level floor of fleecy clouds, much 
more magnificent, indeed, than any Polar Ocean could be, except those 
that poets see. I brought out my Faulhorn sunset of the same charac- 
ter, to silence this battery, but I will not open it upon you, dear Edit- 
or, until I find you pretending to have seen @ sunrige, from which fate 
be the Editors preserved ! f 

It was a clear, crystal morning, and after breakfast those who were 
disposed, repaired to the village of Catskill, 12 miles away, te church 
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Che Albion. 








August 2 





I believe there were not very a Some of the rest of us looked 
mountainward. The more distant hills, for there are none most dis- 
tant, were sharply drawn and purply cold, and rounded with foliage up 
the sides; and over the summit, and down the purple glen, toward the 
throbbing heart of the Catskill, we wended our way. 

The road to the Fall is most unromantically distinguishable. A 
‘stage load was to follow, but we scorned stages,—mighty mountaineers 
that we were!—and went merrily along past the lake, dark and cold 
enough to have a dreary tradition, whilst the vibrant, liquidly-gurg- | 
ling song of the wood-thrush poured through the trees, and a solitary , 
flaming Golden-Rod nodded Autumn to us as we passed. Itisa walk 
through the woods—e wood-road tu a finger-post that says curtly— | 
<< to the Falls,” and then down into a dell to a very new and very neat | 
white house and a bar-room with a balcony over the abyss. je] 

The Proprietor of the bar room is also the genius of the Fall and drives 

a trade both with his spirits and his-water. In fact, if your romantic 

nerves can stand the steady truth, the Catskill Fall is turned on, to 
accomodate Poets and parties of pleasure. F 
The process of doing the sight is very methodical. You leave the 
iy hotel and drive in a stage tothe bar-room. You‘ refresh.” You step 
. out upon the balcony and look into the abyss. You have an emotion. 
The Proprietor of the Fall informs you that the lower full is 80 feet high. 
You laugh incredulously. He smiles, the smile of a mens conscia recti. 
« Would you step down and have the water turned on?” You do step 
down a somewhat ricketty but very safe staircase. You reach the bot- 
tom. ‘Look! now it comes”—and the proud cascade plunges like a 
freed force into the air and slips, swimming in foam, away from your 

aze. 

You have extacies. ‘‘Oh! howI should love to stay here all day,” 
some sage looks at his watch ; thinks it time to think of returning 
«« One last look.” You climb the staircase, you step upon the balcony, 
you ‘‘refresh,” and mounting the stage, you are tightly boxed upand 
joggled back to the Mountain-House to devote the afternoon to inter- 
\& jectional epistles. F 

, Nor believe that J doubt the genuineness of those extacies. ‘“ The 
friends,” as the Abolitionists say, who descend to the abyss in black 
broadcloth continuations and glazed pumps, (such as I had the privil- 
ege of contemplating,) do enjoy in this way as much as they find enjoy- 
able. After all it is onty a shop-window onagreatscale. And it would 
be as unfair to require of every man an appreciative sympathy with 
grand natural objects, which are merely curiosities to the mass of men, 
like mummies and casts of heads deformed with hydrocephalus, as to 
expect ease and grace and savoir faire in a city saloon from a country- 
man. Allmen, indeed, even citizens at the Catskill Fall in glazed pumps, 
cannot escape the electric-shock of natural grandeur and beauty. A 
noble tree, @ cataract, & mountain, impresses them imperially, but as 
vaguely and blindly as a great hero. 

Olde and Swansdowne and I, citizens too, although not glazed- 

umped, descended the perpendicular staircaise to the rock pavement, 
which hollowed into a basin in the centre, receives the first long fall. 
You may picture the general effect of the scene from below by fancying 
a mountain stream followed up the natural valley between two mountains 
until it is checked by an abrupt rocky precipice stretching from one 
hill-side to the other, directly across the ravine aod half concavely 
pointing down the valley.—Directly over the centre of the parapet of 
this rocky wall flows the fall. At first it is only the surplus of a dam- 
med mill-stream, (I beg pardon,) but beyond the wheel and the dam, 
Nature has claimed her own again, and reels the slight stream a thread 
of airy silver feathering away into rainbow spray. Indeed, so slight is 
the unturned on Fall that there is but one shoot of watery arrows in 
Indian file, a trope which any observer of cascades will understand. 
It is about the volume of the Swiss Staubbach when it has fallen some 
400 of its 900 feet toward the green lawns of Lauterbrunnen, which it 
never reaches as @ fall, except during a ‘ spell of weather,” the disso- 
lution of Spring or some other time unseen of Dr. Syntax and the hunt- 
ers of the picturesque. 

The first effect is very simple and beautiful. Seen from the highest 
platform, after descending, it has aquiet grandeur, even, which de- 
clines into picturesqueness when you pass below the second broken fall 
that pours the water away into the gorge, whence it steals off singing 
between the heavily wooded hill-sides. The great rock over which 
flows the first fall is hollowed out, a little above the level of the basin, 














ering light streaming up the ravine was of tenderer tone than that of 
morning, and our thoughts grew tenderer too; our chat was of Italy 
now, no longer of Switzerland, and tne tranquil sunset elosed over a 
day that will sing as pleasantly through memory as the stream through 
the solitary dell. 


“To-murrow to fresh fields and pastures new—” 
I hear already the whisper of Trenton and the thunder of Niagara. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
(For the Albion.) 


The misery of poor Charles Lamb, boxed up in the London stage 
coach with his “ well-informed companion” the school-master, was 
nothing to the agonies I endured, one day lately, having been fastened 
on with the most disagreeable of pertinacity by a young Cambridge 
imp of fame. It was most distressing, for really @ more good natured 
or tolerant mortal than myself is not to be found upon the civilized 
globe. I am almost blessed with the perfect gift of charity, and can 
undergo with equal powers of endurance the gossip of an old maids’ tea 
party, a speech of Lord John’s on financial embarrassment, or the ser- 
mon of a country clerk. A meeker or more collected individual is 
seldom to be encountered ; nor can my established equanimity be dis- 
turbed without the grossest of provocation. So long as I am allowed 
reasonable pauses, to bait and recover my faculties, to speak first, to 
propound questions of such a nature that the reply can be no other 
than I am satisfied to be within the range of my information, and the 
reach of my understanding, all goes on swimmingly, pleasant as a bot- 
tle in the Gulf Stream, coasting in a tepid atmosphere, blessed with a 
telescopic view of men and manners, cities, empires, states. | But let 
some brazen, cowardly fellow, assault me with an outlandish question 
touching the whereabouts of Trincomalee or N seer Tandy, the price 
of last fall’s wheat, or the aspect of the vegetable world, and a hun- 
dred to one but his enquiries will be responded to in a manner suflici- 
ently absent to imply the presence of some poor daft creature but late- 
ly escaped from his keepers, or else an enemies of the very first 
water. The former impression I have found most generally to prevail, 
as few seem disposed to conceive ignorance possible of matters conven- 
tionally understood to form a requisite part of every English gentle- 
man’s education or observation. Having once ascertained the effect 
conveyed by this transcendant apathy, 1 have been at much pains to 
cultivate an idiotic cast of countenance, and often succeed upon the 
very shortest notice in playing for my own especial benefit the Ro- 
man, the courtly, the Tom, and other fools. The proper study of 
mankind is man: biography and anecdote I could live upon; and all 
the little that I know of this great globe and all that is therein floats 
unregarded in asea of thought, calm and unrufiied as that which sport- 
ed in the cranium of the Norwich Knight. 

I detest all kinds of argument, and chiefly for this reason, that I 
never could hear of any one subject capable of a double solution which 
was not equally so of being treated, with no less plausibility, half a 
dozen different ways. A merely shrewd and argumentative mind may 
trifle with and render plausible any object it may undertake to uphold; 
but I have lived to learn that truth is abstract, being without object, 
as it is above competition. Truth is God's approbation, and man’s 
right knowledge and understanding of his works : and as all unrevealed 
knowledge is but approximative, so is all earthly truth but probability. 
How disgusting to have the finely poised thought dashed from its bal- 
aace by some rude, one-idead wretch, conscious and certain he can re- 
move your every doubt. Constitutionally indolent, contemplative, and 
reserved, once goaded into argument, a verier idiot, knave, fool, beast, 
dizen, with twenty more such synonyms, (for which see old Burton) is 
not to be met with on this side perdition. I rave and fume, I curse and 
swear, lug in all sorts of things utterly irrelevant to the subject, most- 
ly insult the company by calling them common-place wretches ; then 
acknowledging the conviction that I have long known myseli to be an ass, 
generally wind up by stating my firm belief that these are indeed the 
“latter times,” that it is too late to be ambitious, that the great mu- 
tations of the world are all performed, and thus gradually relapse 
— my wonted reverie, prostrated and jaded with the unnatural 
effort. 

Happening to dine one day lately in the company of two of your well 
educated young men, in the modern acceptation of the term; lounging 








and youcan walk, stooping a little, quite around and behind the thin, 
flickering fall. It has a delicate spray of its own, too, when the wind 
scatters it into the sunlight that touches it into @iamond-dust; and 
very gracious was the sun that morning, for when, after our arrival 
below, the stages arrived above, and the parties descended, the ladies 
glided and shrank along under the rock, a motley troop of White Ladies 
of Avenel, if you will, except that for her the fall parted, and she did 
not stoop but droop—and as they came around where the wind had waved 
the cascade in spray to cool them, the sun flashed suddenly and arch- 
ed them with a rainbow. What could the Catskill more for them, if it 
could not part and frame them in living silver, as they passed be- 
neath ? 

They all came down to the level of the second fall and there, clus- 
tered upon the rocks, we awaited the ‘‘ turning on,” or rather the artifi- 
cial spring end imitative effects of snow-melting upon the mountains, 
produced by our friend of the “‘ Refreshment Saloon,” whose little 
building perched upon the cliff, at the very point of the fall, with its 
friendly basket far overhanging the ravine upon an outstretched pole, 
like that of anold well, is extremely effective and recalls vaguely those 
Desert-convents from whose high walls hang baskets, the sole com- 
munication with the world, except through posterns bolted and barred. 

The Fall swelled suddenly, and in a moment, we and glad, 
plunged, a downward volley, of flashing arrows of light, into the basin 
beneath. It flaked into spray as it fell, and sheeted the basin near it 
with foam, and the mist steamed up into the concave abyss and clouded it, 
as if to veil the Fall in its most majestic moment. it was of the same 
character still, but developed into fulness, and the second Fall, pouring 
over acrescent of rock brilliantly greened with grass and light foliage, 
and of picturesquely broken outline, overflowed at crevices and points 
unseen before, and a graceful group of rills danced attendance upon 
each side of the chief Fall. Down to the basin of this we descended, 
and commanded both cascades. But my pen commands no colors, and 
the neutral tint of words will not glow with the flashing water and the 
rich, serious green of the banks of foliage, nor seize the movement of 
the clouds, June-clouds that swam fleecily backward directly over the 
cascade, adding the sympathy of motion in the moist blue sky to that 
of the falling water. This was a rare and exquisite effect. The round, 
white clouds hung low, and as they swept swiftly backward seemed to 
pass through the very narrow dent of rock which the cascade had 
worn, as if its own spray had curled into compact clouds, and was so 
hurrying back again to feed the fountain. 

The groups of loiterers exhausted words but not delight, and after 


; resting a little upon the rocks, climbed the cliff again homeward. We 
€ 


lingered below. Swansdowne with rapid pencil was tracing the gene- 

ral outline of the appearance of the full fall. Olde and I were lying 
| at length, gossiping of Switzerland and watching the shifting splendors 

of the day, and the Fall gradually dwindled, wasting from that full 
bodied maturity and shrinking again, into infantile weakness and un- 
certainty. There is a feeling of life in moving water, and the Poets call 
it living water, when it flows freshly and clear. And therefore we 
could not watch it pining away, as it seemed, without a little regret, 
not at the loss of our pleasure, but at its loss of life. Its song in the 
ravine behind us grew fainter, subsiding at last into a uniform, gentle 
gurgling. Whether a solitary in a slouched-hat upon the hill-side be- 
low us and with tablets in hand, was measuring that murmur into ver- 
bal melody, I shall never know. But certainly the significance of the 
song I shall never forget. 

We walked afterwards down the stream for a mile, ard I advise 
every one to do the same, crossing at the usual place and stumbling 
over the rocks a little at first, but afterwards pushing smoothly on. It 
leads you over to a pleasant opening, where the water polishes a broad 
pavement, and where bits of the picturesque abound. With his deli- 
cately sensitive artistic eye, Swansdowne would glance among the 
trees and announce ‘“‘ a Kensett,”’ as a broad bit of mossed rock or a 
shapely stretch of trees with the mountain outline beyond, recalled 
the poetic accuracy and characteristic subjects of that artist. 

And so, finding the stones, poems and pictures, as well as sermons, 
that Sunday morning, we voted, of course, to finish the day at the Fall. 
A neat and well-cooked dinner in the very small and very clean, new 
house near the picturesque bar-room, (seen from below,) consolcd us 
for the loss of the Mountain House ordinary, and, as we dined, a wind 
furious enough for November, a very cataract of a wind, dashed and 
swept along the mountain sides, and Swansdowne and I did privately 
shiver (it was the 20th of July,) until we sallied forth and clombdown 
the rock again to the first platform. 

The water was unchained for us and the lilies in the extremest 
depths of the ravine, that grow beyond the edge of the usual flowing, 
were folded once more before sunset in its crystal caresses. The west- 
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about the tea table, one of them put his hand upon the last volume 
which had just appeared of a very popular history of England, at the 
same time asking meif I had read it. I replied. that Lhad not. In- 
deed! he thought every body had read that. ‘* Nothing on earth,” re- 
joined I, ‘‘ could induce me to read that, or indeed any compilation of 
modern or any other history.” Pointing to an old Frojssart, I said, 
‘‘this old worthy I have mostly waded through ; Sully, Spenser, De 
Comines, Hale, are my authorities for the several ages they undertake 
to chronicle: these, with a tolerable knowledge of contemporary li- 
terature, will give you a perfect idea of the times they livedin. It is 
my wish to know this and every past generation of my country, as 
every polished, courtly, inquisitive English gentleman has known his 
own; to know more were wasteful and ridiculous excess—to know less 
would not serve my purpose.” 

‘It is a farce, Sir, reading history and literature such as that, it is a 
sort of bal masqué inverted ; we poor mortals array ourselves in robes, 
in laurel, mail, or cowl, as miserable presumption of affinity suggests ; 
not content, with paltry malice to complete the farce, we bid them 
prate our modern English, teach them from Murray the lispings of 
their mother tongue, and from Johnson to reconcile the conflicts of the 
eye with utterance. ‘‘ Oh!” but interrupts my friend, though much 


Ss 
CAMPAIGNING: 2 


Irs PLEASURES AND ITs Pans. 


The wound in my right hand, from the acci 
confined me tor a long while to my bed; oak alt an ae 38 of Ju) 7 
the allied armies devolved on Lieutenant Lake and Gener Cork of 
whose cheerful assistance and soldierly vigilance pe may Cortlandt, 
doubled by the additional burden. On the Sth of July ale; *? b 
nant Harry Lumsden, the brave and enterprising oounine aa Lieute. 
Punjab Guide Corps, arrived to assist us all, having ridder xe oF the 
wulpoor, about sixty miles, through the sun at one Teo orag rom Bha. 
was an old friend, and added as much to the happiness as He, too, 
cievcy of our little staff. But the in-door, cr office work 1 ot pres 
nued; and it is a satisfaction to me to remember that th —_ contl 
correspondence, in both English and Persian, which I don. laborious 
maintain with Government and the officers European and tiv eed te 
the line of frontier under my charge, was never interru ted for aps 
ment by a loss which I owed entirely to my own folly . Pr a 
my back, with my head helplessly stretched out on a pillow ee on 
I had indeed only two occupations—to moisten the wound vith. *. 
rag, and think over the changing phases of the war. Thou h — 
such circumstances, in a canvas tent undera burning sun en ’ Sates 
mometer too frightful to look at, would have been brain fever bi — 
orn yaeg | of writing. SoI dictated half the day to Mr — te 
alf the day to Sudda Sookh; and when the st-bag was m a xn Page 
sunset, scrawled all the signatures with my left hand That An 2 
seemed to end the official “- All our cares and labours wanene = 
to paper, were sealed up and departed in the despatches ; leaving oo 
light-hearted and happy a little knot of Englishmen as if we het — 
pic-nic-ing on the Thames. Our party was increased earl in J ~—- 
the arrival of a young volunteer, named Hugo James. Quite he | by 
had come out to [n:lia in the expectation of a cadetship, for Saar me 
was vainly waiting in Sindh when the Mooltan rebellion broke —~ 
He immediately wrote, and volunteered to join me. This was in —— 
the weather was perfectly awful, and I was living myselfon th Sema’ 
ment of a great public duty. That a boy who had no censors a 
matter should even put his head out of window at such a saheen, poten 
ed an act of madness; and I never sent an answer. One da he — 
the young gentleman rode into camp at Tibbee, with a face like a bolied 
lobster from exposure to the sun, and laughing heartily at what bh — 
sidered the fun of the campaign. Nor could I ever cure him of this _ 
bit, though, as he came 2 to learn the art of war, [ aff bes 
him every opportunity of doing so, and used to give him a few ined _ 
men to take into any ugly place that wanted to be stopped up Thi ~ 
rival made our numbers up to six, and occasionally our mess part ane 
still further added to by some our naval friends (Captain Clriesy 
or Mr. M’Lawrin) taking a run on shore from the steamers which » 
cruising on the Chenab, and seizing the enemy’s boats. Thus we bade 
delightful United Service Club, contuining members of the arm ' H 
navy, and a military surgeon. For some time ‘ Adam’s ale’ = Be 
most generous potation we had wherein to drink each other's health ; 
but gradually the immortal Bass, and even such sophistications ag Cha 
teau Margaux and Laffitte found their way into the wilder:ess of 4 
and verified the saying, that Englishmen will take England with then 
all ove the world. One day I remember great mirth was excited by 
the arrival of a boat full of military stores, from the bottom of which 
out of cannon-balls and gunpowder, came four-and-twenty dozen + 
soda-water, and (of all things in the world) a ‘ prime Stilton chee: .» 
which Sir Frderick Currie had rightly conjectured would be acce tabl 
under the walls of Mooltan. My wound did not prevent me doen jel : 
ing the merry party which assembled at dinner every evening oie 
the shumydnuh (awning) in front of my tent; and the members of the 
club used to carry me out on my bed, and set me down close to the e 
ble where I could hear all the jokes and contribute my own little share. 
At Mooltan the nights we:e always cool, after the hottest day, and it 
was such a luxury to breathe the refreshing night-air, and look u to 
the mild moon and stars instead of a flaming sun, that it was pedi. A 
midnight before we were tired of calling on the doctor to sing ‘ “pea 
Laurie,’ or ‘ The Treasures of the Deep.’ Happy nights indeed were 
> —_— see after days bY danger and anxious thought, in the 
midst of a barbarian camp, and within three mile -thi 
enemy.— Edwardes’s Pomjanb. cay ee 
As soon as the dust and smoke occasioned by our move and skirmi 

had cleared off from Kuttee Byragee, the Spremsiar camp was — 
be actually pitched within range of the enemy’s guns, on the Khoonee ¢ 
Boorj, or Bloody Bastion, of the city walls; and from that time we 
became a kind of target for Moolraj to practise on; but, as our hold- 
ing the position was considered essential to the general operations, we 
continued to do so, a fact which must ever be considered highly credit- 
able to these undisciplined troops; for not only was the camp of their 
British allies never under fire, but such a thing is unheard of in regu- 
lar warfare. The men threw up intrenchments, and burrowed in holes 
to screen themselves; but it was impossible to prevent loss, both of 
men and horses, from the shifting fire which harassed us from different 
points of the fortifications ; while at the same time our close proximity § 
kept the pickets constantly engaged with the enemy’s matchlock men 
in our front The officers’ tents, however, were the favourite mark of 
Moolraj’s gunners. These were pitched, for shelter, under the lee of 
the Kuttee Byragee garden, which the rebels discovering, skilfully 
elevated their guns so as to drop the shot just over the tops of the 
trees. One Sunday morning, I remember, the ner:es of our little con- 
gregation were disturbed by about twenty shot falling round the tents 





my junior in respect of years, now utterly convinced that I was an 
heathen, ‘‘ is not such a view a very bigoted one? Has not the progress 


now a days brought within the reach of our historians, secrets of state, 


been strangers? but perhaps you are a scientific man,—do you take 
the papers?” “Sir,” said I, (by this time thoroughly bedizened,) 
‘© you are equally unfortunate in your suggestions; the whole machi- 
nery of the sciences i utterly detest, and can only tolerate their pro- 
secution in such respects as they are conducive to the comforts and 
elegancies of life. God's works were made for our use, and not for our 
dissection ; each is good and perfect in itself: heavens! Sir, would you 
have me anatomize the wife of my bosom, the girl of my soul? For my 
own part, I am one of those who can look on a delicate flower without 
its ever occurring to me to inspect its root, or even to suspect that it 
had a root; I can sit in the halls of the great and revel in the splen- 
dour of ancestral pomp, without ever once distressing myself to know 
whether the noble Lord was a lineal descendant of Charles the Second’s 
bastards, a corrupt Chancellor, or a court pimp. I can partake of 
civic festivity, I can recognize the propriety of civic precedence, with- 
out experiencing the slightest curiosity to ascertain were his citizen 
Lordship a green grocer, a tanner, an oilman, or a gentleman.” 

Ironically smiling, my friend withdrew, leaving me mentally to pur- 
sue my most incoherent invective against this utilitarian and most 
inquisitive generation. 

For heaven’s sake let us pause in our mad career! Are we not 
tampering with the attributes of our God? have we not among us men 
of rank and education, to say nothing of many weaker headed mortals, 
who firmly believe that the science of omniscience is about to be added 
to the category of modern inventions’ Let one spot at least on earth 
remain, where sons may learn the learning as well as the faith of their 
fathers. If Oxford must go, then leave us Cambridge; if Cambridge 
must go, then leave us Oxford. Be for ever banished from their classie 
precincts all that is unwholesome, unholy, and impure; surely, the 
schools which have bred the present and the late generation of English 
gentlemen, legislators, and divines, can be no such very bad ones. 
Are there not colleges enough within the realm equally accessible and 
more pertinently destined to the acquirement of the mere vulgar scho- 
larship of art? Let us calmly and dispassionately ask ourselves, to 
the gentry of what people or era are those of England second in point 
of either grace, education, dignity of standing, or respectability ; and 
then, remembering that we are but men, pause well ere we tamper 
with those schools which have made England what she is, and that 
discipline wherein from earliest prime our youths are as it were im- 
perceptibly indoctrinated to the artificialities of rank and precedence, 
intricacies, and discrepancies, which sooner or later in one form or 
the other we are all called upon to deal with; and as it were initiated 
to the great mysteries of that state, social and political, under which 
it has pleased God to place us. 

Let us pause, again I say, in our mad career. The sacred fire which 
a Franklin drew from heaven is not now, as of yore, cherished and re- 
vered in sacred fanes; no solemn vestals propitiate and invoke the 
awful Gods to bless the votaries at their shrine. Not so—man holds 


not now his mystic converse with the skies; he has cut the Gordian 
knot, secured its baser end in Palace Yard, and plays that cord, which 
should have raised him to his God, to the revocation of thieves and the 
proclamations of the Stock Exchange. 





OMICRON. 


of time brought to light, and have not the vast facilities of locomotion | 


archives, and papers, to which necessarily these old prosers must have | 


in the space of a very few minutes ; and one at length found its‘ billet, 
; and smashed a man’s thigh at the door; a general rush was made to 
our guns, and the whole strength of the artillery bent upon the Bloody 
Bastion until its fire was silenced. On another occasion Major Napier 
came out to me one night to talk over to-morrow’s plans. We sat to- 
gether under the awning of my tent, with our feet resting on the table, 
in the favourite attitude of Englishmen in the East, sipping hot tea, 
and breathing the cool night-air. Lake, exhausted with his day’s 
work, was fast asleep in his bed under the same awning as ourselves. 
Presently the rebel gunners seemed toawake, and one shot buried itself § 
hissing in the sand by Napier’s side; then another ripped its way bY 
me. A third fell at the head of Lake’s bed, and his servant immell- 
ately got up, and with great carefulness turned his bed round Poor 
Lake gave a yawn, and asked, sleepily, ‘ What's the matter ?’—‘ No- 
thing" replied the bearer, ‘it’s only a cannon-ball!’ Lake went t0 
to sleep again. Five minutes later another shot fell at his feet, and 
seemed to say ‘Pish!’ as it hit nothing but the ground, when it came 
foraman. Again the good bearer shifted his master’s bed, and again 
Lake, half asleep, asked ‘ What's the matter now ?” and was told in re 
ply, ‘ Another cannon-ball, nothing more!’ On which he said ‘Oh! 
and returned calmly to the land of dreams, while Napier and I finished 
our conversation. This shows what habit brings us to. Ifa naughty 
boy was at this moment to throw a pebble stone through the study 
window before me, I should probably be unable to think of any thing 
else for an hour.—Jbid. 





At the siege of Monterey, in 1846, and while Gen. Worth’s troops 
were advancing to storm the small fort known as La Soldada, a man 
named Waters, an excellent soldier belonging to Capt Ben McCulloch’s 
Rangers, caught a large grape shot directly in his mouth It was fully 
the size of a hen’s egg, was rough, uneven in shape, and in its course 
completely carried out the four upper front teeth of the ranger ai 
part of the jaw, cut off the four lower teeth as with a chisel, split . 
tongue in twain, carried away his palate, went through to the back 0 
his head, and striking a tendon glanced down and lodged under the 
skin on the shoulder blade, where it was extracted by a surgeon 20) 
safely placed in the pocket of Waters for future reference. 

No man thought the wounded ranger could live—he could swallow 
neither food nor water. We saw him two nights afterwards, in a room 
in the Bishop’s Palace, which had been converted into a hospital, sitting 
bolt upright among the wounded and the dying, for the nature of his 
terrible hurt was such that he could not lie down without suffocating. 
His face was swollen to more than twice its ordinary size—he bp 
speechless, of course—his wants were only made known by means 0 : 
piece of broken slate and pencil, and he was slowly applying = 
sponge to his mouth, endeavouring to extract moisture, which mg 
quench the fever and intolerable thirst under which he was outers: 
By his side lay young Thomas, of Maryland, a member of the sa - 
company, Who was mortally wounded the morning after, and who “— 
now dying. Wounded men, struck that afternoon in Worth’s odvenee 
upon the Grand Plaza, were constantly being brought in, the wy rs 
were amputating and dressing the hurts of the crippled soldiers ya 
pale and sickly candle light, and the groans of those in grevious PL. 
added new horror to a scene which was at best frightful. We oo 
lect perfectly well a poor fellow, struck in both legs by oe afer 
while advancing up one of the streets. He was begging a - on 
one of his limbs had been amputated, that the other might be sp 
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hobble through the world. Poor Thomas, as gallant 
hin 08 ee tieeh finally breathed his last ; we brought Waters a 
a spit — water with which to moisten his wounds, and then left the 
fron are an hour’s sleep; but the recollections of that terrible 
matt will not soon be effaced from our memory. 


sncidents occurred on the night of the 23rd and morning 
& aon September, 1846.—During the early part of the month of 
F ie tom following, while passing inte the old St. Charles in this city, 
¢ 
e 


r ted with a strange voice by a fine locking man who seem- 
” wren glad tosee us, although he had a most singular and unac- 
ae able mode of expressing himself. We recollected the eye as one 
ear been familiar with, but the lower features of the face, although 
on way disfigured, for the life of us we could mot make out. 

a Why don’t you know me?” in a mumbling, half indistinct and 
forced manner said the man, still shaking our hand vigorously ; * Im 


wen i i i Ithy as ever 
ters it was, in reality, looking as well and as healthy . 
peter showing the least outward sign that he had ever caught a 
oe shot inhis mouth. A luxuriant growth of mustachios com- 
oary covered his upper lip, and concealed any scar the iron missile 
Le ht have made; am imperial on his under lip hid any appearance of 
wound at that poimt; and with the exce tion of his speech there was 
. thing to show that he had ever received the slighest injury about 
the face. —His tongue, which was yore | shattered. was still partially 
penumbed, rendering articulation both difficult and tiresome ; but he 
assured us he was every day gaining more and more the use of it, and 
ig his own words he was soon to be *‘ just as good as new.” 

Itis needless to say that we were truly rejoiced to see him—to meet 
one we had never expected to encounter again in such excellent plight. 
Any one who could have seen him vyer in that apartment of the 
Bishop’s Palace, his face swollen, and with a gravity of countenance 
which would have been ludicrous even to the causing of laughter had it 
not been for nis own precarious situation and the heart-rending scenes 
ground, would have been equally as much astonished and rejoiced as 
ye were, on again so unexpectedly beholding him.—V. O. Picayune. 





Haypw awp BeetHoven—A Contrast.—The symphonies (Haydn's 
No. 11 and Beethoven’s Eroica) were well contrasted. They are both 
masterpieces ; each may be accepted as the fullest manifestation of the 
art at the period of its production, and each [nS as a perfect ex- 
ample of he motored genius of its composer. Haydn’s symphony was 


S the last but one of the twelve written for Saloman ; Beethoven’s the 


third of “ the nine,” and the first in which he showed himself entirely 
winfluenced by any preceeding models. How strangely different 
wre the modes of thought, feeling, expression, and everything, in these 
t men, could hardly be more strikingly exemplified than by a com- 
ison of the two symphonies contained in last night’s programme. If 
ae more than any other could be unlike Haydn, it was Beethoven, 
yhen Beethoven’s talent was developed ; and yet in early life Beetho- 
yo studied composition under Haydn, and dedicated his three first 
d sonatas for the pianoforte to his illustrious master. Not more 
yposed were the works of the two men than the men themselves— 
liydn, laborious, cheerful, of wonderful equanimity under all combi- 
utions of circumstances ; Beethoven, wayward, moody, and changeful, 
wier the ordinary occurrences of life; Haydn, neat, precise, well- 
dressed, and a courtier ; Beethoven, slovenly, irregular, and the wild- 
et of Republicans ; Haydn would make a low obeisance to a lord in 
waiting; Beethoven thrust his hat tighter on his headif he encounter- 
eda king in the street; Haydn played ‘* God save the Emperor,” when 
the French approached Vienna; Beethoven tore off the dedication-leaf 
of his Eroica when the news reached him that his hero, Napoleon, had 
accepted the imperial dignity, ejaculating, with the pride of conscious 
genius and the zeal of stern republicanism, ‘‘ He shall not have my 
symphony!” In their music the minds of the two men are mirrored 
with equal clearness of distinction. The prominent characteristic of 
Haydn’s genius is fancy; that of Beethoven’s imagination. The one 
was learned and correct to a nicety ; the other ever striving to push 
further the limits of the art, as though too narrow for his object. 
Haydn, full of invention, tender and gracefal as playful and vigorous, 
was deficient in passion, which Beethoven displayed to a degree almost 
unlicensed. All things considered, however, and the salient qualities 
of each fairly weighed in the balance, the music of Beethoven must be 
said to belong to a loftier style than that of Haydn, and, but that. 
Haydn cameso long before him, and first established those imperishable 
forms which his successor, with all his ambition and sublime daring, 
wyected too much to set at naught in his orchestral compositions, we 
ald have little reluctance in pronouncing Beethoven as unquestion- 
ily the greater composer ae he was the higher genius. After all, 
Kethoven was more powerfully influenced in the formation and devel- 
quent of his style by Handel and Mozart, whose works he continual- 
studied, than bf Haydn, in whom there were certain modes of thought 
wi expression which Beethoven considered common, and were repug- 
unt to his taste.—Critique on a Concert. 





ScuLpTtRED Stones in THE NortH —Some time ago Mr. Chalmers, 
fAlbar, obtained drawings of all the sculptured stone obelisks in An- 
gus, and got them lithographed for the members of the Bannatyne Club. 
The work has excited considerable attention among historical students 
in this country as well as abroad, and certainly has laid a foundation for 
correct comparison of these with other similar remains of a symbolical 
nature in other parts of the country. In Aberdeenshire there is a con- 
siderable number of these obelisks, which, either from the more primi- 
tive state of the people or the hardness of the granite, are much less 
elaborate than those in Angus. None, however, can exceed the obe- 
lisks in Easter Ross for beauty of execution. It is singular that no 
monument of this class has been found south of the Forth. The Spald- 
ing Club proposes to obtain drawings of all the stones in the north of 
Scotland, and the artist who depicted the Angus stones so accurately 
ind well for Mr. Chalmers will soon commence his labours. Circulars 
have been sent to the clergy of about 240 parishes in the north, asking 
for information as to the locality of any sculptured stones in their dis- 
tticts, but as yet answers have been obtained from only about 150 — 
The return to the circulars is so arranged that the parties have only 
‘o write down a few words, and we trust that the deficiency will soon 
be supplied. It is probable that where no return has been made there 
no stone of the description all uded to, but it would be desirable to 

ow thet the Spalding Club had exhausted the matter. We, there- 
fore, beg our clerical friends in the northern counties to uid in com- 
pleting this interesting and patriotic labour.—Jnverness Courier. 





Tat SHAKESPERE Socrery.—A very curious and valuable disco- 
very has recently been made among the papers and evidence of the 
rey by family. It is an original play of the time of Shakespere, even 
~ title of which has not hitherto been recorded ; and it has been with 

«utmost liberality placed by the owner in the hands of Mr. Payne 
aller, the director of the Shakespere Society, for immediate publica- 

on by that body. The story is a very remarkable one, of a highly 
Mpelar character, and it relates very much to the achievements of two 

‘gicians of the middle ages, to promote or to defeat the marriage of 

* daughter of one of the Earls of Chester with a Prince of Wales. 
Mn frame is entirely in the handwriting of the author, Anthony 

Aday, who subscribes the manuscript, and who was one of the most 


ng dramatists contemporary with Shakespere, Ben Jonson, Mas- 
» XC, 





— Arctic Expepition.— Although little or no importance is gen 
Bent yey to the rumoured discovery (called recent, but made in 
sted - 8) of traces of Sir John Franklin and his comrades, we find it 
cae at, A petition has been extensively signed in the Liverpool 
may} ge Newsroom, for presentation to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
tin their lordships to send a steamer to Jones’ Sound, where a 
ing ret yey has recently been discovered ; the memorialists think- 
ty x that particular portion of the Arctic seas were examined, 
he on actory evidence might be obtained, which would lead either 
allay ene of Sir John Franklin and his companions, or, at all events, 
fate» © UMversal excitement by throwing a clear light upon their 





Map Mont v 

0 ments. AGUE.—Under the head of Naval items, we had occasion 
"tree in the Albion, three weeks ago, the circumstance of Lord 
lige e saking his flag ship, the Wellesley, through the Needles pas- 
_. A ad not time, however, at the moment, to add to the in- 
three-for ~ quoted, that of an Admiral or Captain, familiarly known 
an of century ago as Mad Montague, of whom we have 
through s _— relate that he onco carried a line-of-battle ship 

ve tod. eedles wit), nothing set but his studding-sails. 
wind, and peg of the same crack-brained individual we also call to 
cates ubt whether they have ever been in print hitherto. —Cap- 
ue's ship was lying at Spithead, and he wrote to the Admi- 





ralty asking permission to proceed to London on urgent private affairs. 
But it was war time then, and difficult to obtain leave of absence ; so 
that the official reply intimated that the Captain was “only at liberty 
to proceed where his barge could carry him.” Two days afterwards, 
Mad Montague presented himself at the levee of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and was greeted with “ How’s this, Sir—did you not re- 
ceive our instructions ?”—*‘ Ay. ay, my Lord,” was the answer, “ and 
Icame in my barge—there she is.” Mad Montague pointed to the 
window which overlooked the court-yard of the Admiralty, and there 
sure enough was the Captain’s barge set on wheels, with post-horses 
attached, but the crew all in their places, with tossed oars, in true 
man-of-war style. It may be presumed that his Lordship could not 
find it in his heart to give the Captain a very severe rap on the knuc- 
kles. ’ 

On another occasion, Mad Montague, who was known far and wide 
through Portsmouth and Gosport, strolled into a barber's shop at one 
of those resorts of the amphibious. Throwing himself into @ chair, and 
then pulling cut pistol and cocking it, he asked the barber if he 
knew him. ‘To be sure I do—who doesn’t ?” was the reply. “ Shave 
me then,” said the crack-brained sea-dog, “and mind what you re 
about, for if you draw blood, I’ll shoot you through the head.” The 
barber went coolly to work, and performed the operation without flinch- 
ing or accident. Struck by the fellow’s collected manner, the Captain 
complimented him thereon, asking him however whether he did not 
feel afraid, since he knew that his brains would have been blown out, 
if his razor had chanced to slip. ‘ Afraid,” returned the barber, 
“not a bit of it, Sir; for, ifI had unfortunately drawn your honour’s 
blood, you may depend upon it J should have cut your throat /” 





Srronc Ficures or Speecnu.—Father Malone, at a meeting in the 

Roman Catholic cathedral of Ballina, where the Roman Catholic 
Bishop, Dr. Freeny, was present, is thus reported, in the Tablet, to 
have spoken :—‘ Let the Minister carry his iniquitous measure into 
law, and let there be @ community of religious ladies in this town to- 
morrow, and let him appoint the day of visitation for his official, I, too, 
would be there ‘on that occasion, and I would expect that, if neces- 
sary, there would be there also, five hundred of the good, and virtu- 
ous, and the brave young men of this parish.—(Loud cheering.) I would 
take my stand upon the very threshold of the door, and defy the Russell 
beadle to enter.—(Immense cheering.) I would put him to the necessity 
of bringing one hundred of her Majesty's forces to effect his entrance ; 
and should he demand access to the innocent victims of his wanton 
barbarity, I solemnly say, before this august assembly, I would stand 
between him and them. and on/y give him access by the sword or the bul- 
let.—(Immense sensation.) Depend upon it they are not now the days 
of Smith O’ Brien and the Ballingarry affair ; neither is the occasion 
now such as it was then.” 
When the reverend and loyal orator terminated his harangue, the 
aforenamed. ‘ Dr. Feeny stated that, for the benefit of persons wnac- 
quainted with the use of tropes and figures, he had to say that when 
Mr Malone made reference to the sword and spear he did so not in a 
literal but a spiritual sense.” 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 139, sy H. K. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 1388. 


White. Black 
1 BtoK4 ch. K takes B 
2QtK6 ch. KwQ5 
3 Ktto Kt.3 checkmate 





Tue Great Cuess TOURNAMENT.—Herr Anderssen has won the first prize. 
Of the contest for the second, a London paper of the 18th ult. says. ‘“ According to 
agreement, Messrs. Staunton and Williams sat down on Wednesday morning to 
play their seventh, and, it was expected, concluding game. They commenced 
playing at eleven o’clock A.M.,and at ten P.M. the game was yet undecided. Yes- 
terday morning the players renewed the contest, and, after four hours’ more play, 
the game was drawn. Mr. Williams, we believe, had atone period a winning po- 
sition, a somewhat weak move of his—very excusable, considering the exhausting 
length of the contest—was immediately taken advantage of by his antagonist, who 
by sacrificing a piece, obtained the power of giving perpetual check and drawin 
thegame. They are to play again on Monday next. Mr. Staunton has cadivagel 
Herr Anderssen, the winner of the first prize, to play a match of 21 games for a 
hundred pounds. Herr Anderssen, as we are told, accepts, on condition that, as 
he is obliged within a short time to return to his duties in Germany, they shall 
play five days in the week; and that either player failing to attend without suffi- 
cient cause, shall be considered to have lost a game. 





CHESS—AN IMPROMPTU. 
TO MY NIECES WITH A SET OF CHESSMEN. 


(For the Albion.) 

The box now presented to you, my dear Nieces, 

Start not! contains Men, though in thirty-two pieces. 

But may each of you meet with one perfect and whole, 

For a partner through life, with a heart and a soul; 

May you each in life’s Game e’er successfully move. 

And all conquests achieved, prove the conquests of love ; 

May you ever be able—on Banks—to give check, 

And may Bishops and Knights bow down at your beck. 

May Casé/es surrender, whene’er you attack ’em, 

And staunch prove your Men, with your good Queen to back ’em ; 

May your fortunes permit you to dwellinthe Squares, 

And enjoy life's delights, without tasting ics cares; 

ay you each find a Mate, life’s journey to sweeten, 
And if mated oft,—may yuu never be eaten ! 
G. O. 
a 
ANoTHER Roya PERSONAGE For THE Exuisition.—Letters from 

Samsoon to the 19th of June announce the arrival there from Bagdad 
of his Majesty Ik-bar-nd-Dowlah, the ex-King of Oude, with a numer- 
| ous suite, en route for the London Exhibition, accompanied bya Mr. 
: Robert Casolani, a native of Malta, who has resided some years at Bag- 
dad, and whose services have been engaged as interpreter. His Ma- 
jesty is described as a very entertaining though by no means comely 
personage, of a dark bronze complexion, corpulent, and speaking only 
Arabic, unaccustomed to European manners, but determined to make the 
most, in the way of sightseeing, during his comtemplated year’s tour 
in Europe. 


A Loyat Vesr.—A new and elegant design for an embroided waist- 
coat has been carefully prepared for the full dress balls of this bril- 
liant season. It consists, in the arrangement of the figures of charac- 
ters, of music employed in the composition of certain national airs- 
such as ** God save the Queen,” &c, Strange as the novelty may, from 
a mere description, 5 pe it is no less a fact that by a skilful com- 
bination of wreaths and medallions, the ‘out ensemd/e is not only novel 
but pleasing; at the same timeit does not interfere too suddenly with 
the conventional rules of modern costume. The well-known Paletot 











patentees, Messrs. Nicoll, of Regent-street, are the manufactures. 


Greex Trisute To 8m Epwarp Copriveron.—The Chamber of 
Deputies, in the sitting of the 17th ult., at Athens, adopted the following 
resolutions, after a speech from M. Zanos, im which Admiral Codring ton 
was spoken of in the highest terms :— 

‘1. The Chamber of Deputies expresses its profound sorrow at the 
death of the illustrious Philhellenist Sir Edward Codrington. 2 In. 
order to testify the eternal gratitude of the nation to Admiral Codring-- 
ton, and Admirals de Rigny and Heyden, the Chamber decides that their 
illustrious names, surmounted by crowns of laurel, shall be engraved 
on the tablets, which are to be placed in the hall of the sittings. 3. 
The President shall send a copy of minutes to each of the families of 
the illustrious deceased.” 

The Senate, on the proposition of M. Psylla, also ordered that men- 
tion should be made in its minutes of its sorrow at the death of Admi- 
ral Codrington. 

Exrraorpinary SomnambButism.—One of the most extraordinary 
cases of somnambulism that has probably been heard of took place 
lately in New-court, Farringdon-street. It appeared that a person 
named Thomas Connor resided at 9 in the before-named court, and on 
Monday morning « person sleeping in the same room was aroused from 
his slumbers by hearing the window open. He immediately sat up in 
bed, and was just in time to see his fellow lodger jump from the second 
floor into the stone-paved court below, the unfortunate man having 
nothing on but his shirt. The instant Connor reached the cold stones. 
he became somewhat alarmed, and imagining that he had been thrown 
out of the window, he ran off as fast as he eould to the Fleet-street 
Policestation, and claimed the assistance of the police, whilst the 
various persons residing in the same house in the court got up, dreesed 
themselves, and made the best of their way to Blackfriars bridge, fear- 
ing that he contemplated drowning himself From the inquiries put to. 
the man by Mr. Inspector Scott, who was on duty at the station when 
Connor entered, it was soon found out that the poor fellow, whilst 
asleep, had a dream that some person was standing over his bedside 
with a naked razor, for the purpose of cutting his throat. This acted 
80 powerfully on his nervous system that he, without knowing what he 
was doing opened the window and leaped out. The poor man was only 
injured slightly in the ankles.—London Weekly Dispatch. 








THe Remains or Paut Jones.—The Paris correspondent of the 
London Times says :—The following memorandum is from a friend who 
has taken some pains to ascertain the last resting place of the celebra- 
ted Paul Jones, about which some correspondence has taken place in 
the English press :—‘‘ A friend of mine, duly authorised to investigate 
the matter, after visiting, in vain, all the Ministerial bureauz in Paris, 
by a careful and patient inspection of the records of the Prefecture, 
and subsequent reference to the Moniteur, has established to a cer- 
tainty that the death of the remarkable personage in question occurred 
in Paris; that his body was interred in the Protestant burial-ground 
then existing to the rear of the Hotel Dieu; that the piece of land devo- 
ted to such purpose was afterwards sold, and that ali the bones were 
collected and thrown into a common pit (or, perhaps, the catacomb) — 
The documents, or authentic copies of them, for substantiating these 
facts, are in the hands of the gentleman alluded to, and in due time 
will be published. I should add that the Moniteur corresponding in 
date to the entry found in the archives of the Prefecture corroborates 
in all particulars what has been stated.” 





LADY with the most unexceptionable testimonials of ability and respectability, wishes 
to enter a gentleman’s family as instructress, She al intance with 





modern angmagne, s a knowledge of music ani all the necessary branches of female 
education. Letters (postpaid) addresed to Henry R Simpson, Pest Office, New York’ will 
meet with immediate attention. 


No objection to travel, nor to the South. aug 2--3t 





NOTICE. 


PASSENGERS per Steamship ATLANTIC, for Liverpool), -vilt please be on board 
Wednesday. August 6th, «t 11 o’clock, a. m.--at the foot of Canal Street, and send all 
luggage not wante« on the passage on board Tuesdsy, August 5th, marked ** below,” with 
the number of their berth. 





OR SALE —A complete file of the Albion, for the last five years. Apply to M. Wood, 
Bookbinder, {42 Fulton Street. 





entle- 

rench, 

ion to the Southern 

. 3. Box 1098, Genera) 
aug. 2—3. 


AN ENGLISH J ny. wishes to form an eS ed as Governess in a 
man’s family. ‘undértakes to impart a thorough Engist education, also 
Pianoforte, Fiower-Painting, and the rudiments of German. No ob 


States, and highly respectable references will be given. Address 
Post Office, Nassau Street. | 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—Contents of No. 378. 12 1-2 Cents. 
1. Travels in Central Asia.— Westminster Review. 
2. Standard of Agricultural Machines.— Spectator. 
3. Harriette: or the Rash Reply.—Chambers’ Papers Sor the People. 
4. Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune.—Dublin Unicersity Magazine. 
5. High Church Review on Dr; Chalmers.— Christian Remembrancer. 
6. Sway of Russia over Europe.— Times. 
7. Thackeray’s Fifth Lecture,— Examiner. 
8. New Books and Reprizts. 
Poetry: Star of the West. 
Suort ARTICLES: Romish Priests in China; Effects of Solitude; Melchoir Boisseree. 


Published weekly at six dollars a year, by E. LITTEUL & €o., Boston, and sold by 


DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, N. Y 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


SUMMER READING, 
FRESH GLEANINGS -By Ik Marve. 1 vol. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR “ 


‘He has a wonderful talent for telling things ina pleasant way, and his lively pages are 
company in travel or at home.”—[N. Y. Observer. } 
“He dips his pen into his awn heart, and it ows with a delicious feeling and pathos that 
is as rare in most popular literature as it is exquisite.—{N. Y. Tribune. | 


Wituis’s (N.P.) HURRY-GRAPHS., 1 vol. 12mo.—2d edition. 
“Tris just the book for travelers by Railroad and Steamboat at ihis season. The volume 


is rich with descriptions of scenery, and admirable sketches of manners caught living as 
they rise.—[ National Intelligencer. ] 

“The present volume 1s filled with all sorts of enticements. Even the dusty road-side 
grows deligh ful under the touches of Willis’s blossom-dropping pen; and when we come 
to the mountain and lake, it is like revelling in all the fragrant odours of Paradise.”—[ Har- 
per’s Monthly Mag.| 


McConnev’s (J. L.) THE GLENNS. A Family History. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“ His plots are skilful!y managed, so as to interest without being unnatural, and his fine, 
layful fancy, and cultivated taste lend a charm to this book whieh the reader will find 
rresistible.”—|New Era. | 


Heaptey’s (J. T.) Adirondack, or Life in the Woods. 1 vol. 12mo. 
HEADLEY’s (J.T.) Sketches and Rambles. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Owl Creek Letters—by W., in 1 vol. 12mo. 
Wiuis’s (N. P.) Rural Letters, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 4th edition. 
WILLIs’s (N. P.) People I have met. 1 vol. 12mo. 3d. edition. 
Winuis’s (N, P.) Life Here and There, 1 vol. 12mo. 2d. edition. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

36 Park Row and 145 Nassau-street. 








A NEW VOLUME HAS COMMENCED. 
G. P. PUTNAM WILL PUBLISH 


IN A FEW DAYS: 
KNIGHT’s CYCLOP#DIA OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. I vol. 8vo. 
cloth, with engravings. Price $2 59, 
This compendium of the Arts and manufacture of all nations, which was suggested by 
the “ Great Exhibition of Industry” is a work of intrinsic and permanent value. It com- 
prises full and accurate details, by competent writers. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. Intended for the use of Students. 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth, with Iilustrations, Price $1. 


SWALLOW BARN. By Hon. J. P. Kennedy. Illustrated and Revised Edition. 

“We have always regarded “Swallow Barn” as one of the very highest efforts of Am- 
erican mind. Ii is exquisitely written, and the scenes are vividly described. Its features 
of Virginia life and manners are the best ever drawn. The work is eminently a splendid 
edition, —it is a most excellent and interesting production. "—Louisville Journal. 


ALBAN: A TALE OF THE NEW WORLD. By the Author of “ Lady Alice.” 

“ Lady Alice” is decidedly a work of genius. Indeed, we know of few fictions where 
this first and highest excellenceis more apparent. Itis both peculiar and original. Nothing 
since “Jane Eyre” is wore so. * * Woaoever wrote it is, or rather — be, a greater 
writer. He wriies like a full-grown man: master of his subject and himeelf. He has oc- 
casional passages of hevith, strength, and beauty—be has pathos, delicacy, and spirit—he is 
finished and elaborate to a fault. More than this, he is exceedingly ingenious in construct- 
ing his plot, and effective in bringing his incideats to bear.”—Boston Post. 

“This is an extraordinary book. * * That the author was animated by adeeper motion 
than that of the production of a clever and somewhat surprising novel, which should make 
a great sensation, we are perfectly satisfied. * * A gracetul fancy, and even a high ima- 
ginative power, are unsparingly exercised throughout.”— Douglas Jerreld’s Weekly News. 


By Prof. S. St. Jokn. 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


BROADWAY. 
ATE ADDITIONS. Upwards of 1200 volumes, including the best reading of the day, 
together with standard works of importance, have been added to the Library sine the 


publication of the New Catalogue, 
The Reading and News Room is punctually supplied with the leading American and Fore 





eign Periodicals and Newspapers. 
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‘A SPLENDID NUMBER! 
HARPHR'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF THE AUGUST NUMBER. 
er Bonaperte.—I. Childhood and Yoath. By John 8.C. Abbott, With Six Mlus- 


The Somnambule. . 
“he Household of Sie Thomas More. Libellus 2 Margareta More, quindecim Annos nata, 
Reale oa ae 2 Akers The Chest of Drawers 

iscences an _— tf} le 
Village Life in Germaay.—Tne Ciub.—A Temperance Meeting.—Evening Parties. 
A Peep at the “ Peraharra.” 


A Tobacco Faciory in Spain. 
rmities of oaiee. 


A Pedestrian in seas. 
7 Le AE pe of Pele. 
M Vice tlorean, Soldier of Fortune. By Charles Lever, Author of “Charles O’Malley,” 


French Courage Cookery. 
Student Life ia Paris. 
A Faquir’s Curse. 


Love and 8 ling.—A Story of the English Coast. 
American Notabilities.—-Professor Agessiz.—Mr and Mrs. Prescott.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Grin- 
we New Bedford and Nuashon — President Taylor.—By Lady Emmeline Stuart 
or '. 
The Hunter's Wife. 
The Warnings of the Past, (Poetry.) 
My Novel Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. (Continued). 
¥ r i. 
Monthly Record of Current } ary Aviract and | Gerealate of Political, Social, Litera- 
ry, Artistic, and Personal at Home Abroad, 
Literary Notices—Books ot tee Mouth, 
"Woman’s Emanci Being » Letter addressed to Mr. Punch, with @ Drawing, by a 
Strong-minded can Woman. With an Illustration. 8 EI 
Three ves from Punch.—E£xperimenual Philosophy,—The Interestiag Story.—Flegant 
and Ra‘ional Dinner. for this close Weather. A Wet Day at a Country Inn — 
Scene at the Sea-side. ie rather —Real Enjo " eat A ine] yy —a 
ar Optical Delusion.—A most alarmin ng.—Su 5 
Scholastic.—_Much Lessons 
ns. 


we! Z 
or, from Ad : Ado about Nothing.—Litue 

for Litde Ladies. With Thirteen Lllustratio 
Fashions for August, With Three Illustrations. hin id “a 

Harper's New Monthl Megedine is issued invariably on the first day month in 
w set it is dated, Bach Nui will contain 144 coarse pages. 2. double eng a each 
of the day, ' very number will contain numerous Pictorial Illustrations accurate Plates 
of the Fashions, a Oe nie of Current Events, and impartial Notices of the im- 

rtant Books of the The Volumes commence with the Numbers for Jane and 

ecember. 

Terms-—The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from 
ishers, Twenty-five Cents a Number. The Semi-annual 
Vonasea, ea’ Seapine eee tcend’in Cloth, "s Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at 
ents each, arc furnished by the Agents or Pubiishers. 

The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, 
and wii] make liberal arrangements with them for efforts in circulating the Magazine. 
They will also supply on liberal terms; and Mail and City Subscribers, when pay- 
meut is made to them im edvanee, Numbers from the commencement can be supplied a 


time. 
a HARPER & BROTHERS. 
New 





York. 





AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, BOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
¥ COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, ' 


This remedy js offered to the community with the confidence we feel in an article which 
seldom fails to realize the haopiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its 
usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures, ‘hat almost ev-ry section of the country 
abounds in persons, publicly known, who have been restored from alarming and even des- 
perate diseases of the lungs, by its use. When once tried, Its superiority over every other 
medicine of is kind, is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues are known 

the public no longer hesitate what artidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous 

affections of the pulmo: Organs, which are incident to our climate. And not only in the 

formidable attacks upon fabs, but for the milder varieties of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 

ness, &«., and fur Children it is the pleasantest and safest medicine that can obtained . 
No family should be without it, and those who have used it, never will. 

Read the opinion of the following Gentlemen, who will be recognized in the various 
sections of country where they are located—each and all as merchants of the first class and 
of the highest character--as the oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers in Medicine 
with an experience un imited on the subject of which they speak. If there is any value in 
the judgment of experience, see this Certificate. 

We the unde Wholesale Druggists, having been for long acquainted with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pocroral Eovaby cortth our belief that it ie the best and most effectual remedy for 
Paul y Complaints, ever offered to the American People. And we would from our 
knowledge of its composition, and extensive usefuiness, cordially commend it to the afflict- 
edas worthy their best confideace, and with the frm conviction that it will do for their 
relief all that medicine can do. 7 

Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Bosten, Mass. Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingraham, Benge, Maine. Havilund, Harrall & Cv., Charlestos,S. C. Jacob 8. 
Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. T.H. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky. Francis & Walton, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabama. Theodore A. Peck, Burlington, 
Vermont. Haviland. Risley & Co., Augusta, Georgia. Isaac D. J ames, Trenton, New 
Jersey. J. Townsend. .Ponn. Clark & Co., Chicago, filinois. E. E. Gay. Bur- 

Norfolk, Virginia. Edvard Bringhurst, Wilmington, 

ladelp' Pa. Z.D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington, 
D. Cc. J. Wright & Co. New Orleans, La. Charles Dyer, Jr. Providence, R.I. Jos. M. 
Turner, Savannah. Wade, Eckstein & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


With such assurance, end from such men, no stronger proof can be adduced, except that 
ound in ils effects upon trial. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 


aug. 2—3m, 











A CARD. 


HE EYVE.—DR. ROBINSON, Surgeon and Physician, recently from London, has 
associated himself with DR. WHEELER, the ensinent Oculist. for the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Eye, aad the practice of Upthalmic Surgery. Artificial Eyes of the finest 
Parisian manufacture, inserted without pain, and in appearance quite equal to the natural 





organ. 
OFFICE, 28 BARCLAY STREET. 
“ DR. WHEELER, 
DR. ROBINSON, 
fFror L 1L.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
Jas. West — ip will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively, on 


Wednesday, the 6th August, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 
No berth secured until paid for, 
All letters and papers must page through the Post Office 
for freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, July 3ist. 
The Steamer PACIFIC will suceeed the ATLANTIC, and sail on the 16th August. 





CAPITAL INVESTMENT. 

Fe SALE, About 5000 Acres of Choice Lands, beautifully situated on the Lavacca 
River, Texas. 

The RIVER ABOUNDS WITH FISH, and is covered with wild fowl. The land is 


highly fertile, and ly for sugar, cotton. tobacco, corn and cattle raising; 
also for the grape, o1 e,and pineacple Deer and ali kinds of game in abundance, and 
the climate is delightfully mild and salubrious. Title warranted. The land fronts on the 


river one mile and a half, and is eee with the Navidad, ten miles below Texima, 
avd fifleen above Lavacca, the we ofshipment. Thereis a constant intercourse by water, 
with New York and alsoe regular steamboat communication with New Orleans. | 
This tract would divide into forty or fifty farms of 100 acres each, besides leaving a site 
for atown. Price $10,000; ha'f may remain on bond and mor at six per cent. for five 
years. A beautiful fresh water lake, well stocked with fish and fowl] is on the property. 
Apply to C. W. BARTLETT, Albion Office, 3 Barclay street, or to 


ANTHONY J. BLEECKER, Broad street. 





PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


o* MEDICATED COMPOUND, for restoring, preserving and beautifying hair, eradi- 
cating scurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, and muscles; stings 
cuts. — orem &e., &e. ( 
pherous produ 

all the anima! kingdom. 

From the Editor of the New York Express, April5, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. Barry's 
fricopherous is not only the cheapest but the most useful pre on for preserving the 
hair in a beautiful condition, which has come under our notice. It is recommended by some 
of our best chemists and Sy ay and has been extensively and successfully used in all 
parts of the country. We think it indispensable to a neat toilet and heartily recommend it 
to the public. It can be from all the best druggists, and in packages of halfa 
dozen bottles at a reduced price at Prof. Barry’s Office, 137 Brocdway. 

Copy of a letter from Miss Catharine Nelson : 

City Hotel, Sept. 1848.—Mr. Barry.—Sir: You have permission to use my name as having 
experienced the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the hair. I have always 
found oils and pomatum to occasion a harshness to my hair, and for three r four years it 
wae fast falling off and much changed in color, but since using your copherous I feel 
my head always comfortable, and my hair grown strong and tite to the amazement of my 

ends and acquaintances. I have invariably found it gives the most general satisfaction. 
Please to send three bottles by bearer, who wilil pay yeu. CATHARINE NELson. 

Copy ofa letter from G. V. M. Rapelye : 

New Yor, Bort. 22, 1850.—Prof. Barry.—Dear Sir: I have been aMlicted witha 


It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s Trico- 
the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 


sented 
a 
w 


HERE IS A TIME FOR ALL THINGS, and the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 Lud- 
T gate H London, are happy to say, that while LB their assiduity to the 
they are not unmindfal that have gained a pre-eminence. 
by selling the best articles, ha: the most unparal- 
the most assiduous attention, comb with slo and 
. invite every str: nzer in London to Prey -y their unequalled nT 4 

of ¢' , suitable not only for tne present season, but to the approaching summer, 
the Bespok their cloth from the 


the summer, 


separately for 


dress-coats, 18s. 6d. tu 30e.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s., frock coats 3s. extra; Sax- 
on tes cloth paletots, sleeves &e lined with silk 24s. (this coat can be worn either as 
4 frock or over coat); Alpacca coats 7s. to 128.; cashmere, 146. to 20s.; the Oxonian coat, 
colour, 16s. 6d, to 30s.; trousers 88, to 168, ; quilting vests, 3s.; Alpacca 5s. 
‘atterns, table of pric > ped fashions, guide to self-measurement by means of which 
can own orders; and schedules for the information of those re- 
quke navai, military or emigrant’s outfits are sent to all parts of the kingdom, free of 
expense. 


SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the Old Bailey, hosten. son 
pl. 





el 
experience in the first establishments in is to produce 
tion ear tm tone, touch, and perfect with euch improv 
pt. i qeaniee country ‘A list of prices and 
descriptions can recei 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
KE guished member of the Med Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
: @ single trial will not faii to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 


TEsTIMONIAL.—From oe T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
“1 have carefully examined and in many cases the which you pre- 
and am ha: to bear my testimony in its favour. 

been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
hich should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 


itzer Aperient. 
éotun concounitants, Pet we Do + A ke., the "Ber yim ois 
urn veness, tzer ent’ in 
Ay has proved indeed a valuable remed y. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
ch d them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
‘it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

‘o persons visiting or residin 


, it will prove a medicine of mu 
Value. ‘The facility with which i sear bo administered, and the aleg 7 


offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its ic merits fully sup- 
” 8 | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 


and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
Also for sale at 110 | way | 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadwey. 183 Broad- 
Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
-st, Philadelphia. E. M. 4 Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
40 st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staces, 
june 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


Tas INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 

ameeens jubscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


The Terms are $25 for an yy and inheritable right or share, with an annua) charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free. 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


UIFB ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bang ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in Londen. 
" UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman, 





wEW YorRK. 
John J. Palmer Fanning C. Tucker, 
iaeditur eraser 
rr; 
Semis Bie lana, Rober Dion, 
illiam Van H Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredi 8 el Hoffm 
John McTavish, H'B.M. Consul, | Henry Tiffany,” 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, B 
Leraaf Whitney ee BT conn 
P William Elliott. ». 5. Moms, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Loca )Board. 

EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medl- 

cal examiners, and Annual Re: tof &c., can be had 
Se Mier teat es viet estore econ a 
of the capi permanen veste e States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Aseu cases laime 

[should any each eriee) or otherwise. - ated <= Claputed ¢ 
T days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
Bartice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 


loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, note or deposit of 


cy. 
Medica] Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. ai 71 Wall Sir 
y, na M., eet, and at a Office 


of the different Local Boards and communications to be addressed 
J. LEANDER STARR, Genera! Agent. 
: jan 5 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES on Lives, whether sing] 
Te oa. “=~ so purchase Reversions,and to transactall business in which the ow 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and Cc 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that Bh pam in 
tcinableon investments by British Companies and thelr generan’ joy rut? of interest at- 
ie on investments by Br ompanies an en 
bay my A regard to ony admit -. “4 mn ° y large expenditure can 
n exact of its re iture is annually pub 
precede Pin tamed bo Bete co cts tnt pater Pre rec 
no other Life Assurance Company can it it investsall i : 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of yaad which 1 .e earl 
sent out of Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in Which {and this A 
3 eatery instance] neither Great Britain nor the oeighbouring States can fairly offer 
com) on. 
To partieswho may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to contin 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairty ropreeataeat | 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
_ for an equitable consideration after five or more full Premiums have been paid 
ereon, 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutua] Branch are 
policy holders thus enared, yearly divided amongst the 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 











Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £1 ona Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without purtwipation of Profits 
Age. | Annual | Hf. Yearly} Quarterly} Age. Annual | Hf. 
Premium, Premiuny ¢ Premium. ast Premium. Prev ieny ety 
Z£e4a/284 &s. 4. 2 «4. 2s al & oe. 
2 | 117 43019 1 09 9 6 19} 015 4] 0 7 
22 9/11 10 oll 2 23 114 $7 017 8 60 9 6 
29 8 ea. 012 10 30 3.69% . 2 9 610 6 
3 1216 7/i8 il }oM 9 > beet & & &). Bae § 








pettoot Rates, forms oi proposal, and ai! otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


THOMAS M. SIMONS. Secreta A 


88 King Street. Hamilton. 9th Apri] 1250. apl 





eruption of the scalp of a most character, for the last sixteen years, and during 
that period I nave had the advice of some of the must eminent physicians, and have tried ail 
the preparations for the hair and skin now known without the least benefit I was advised 
by a friend to By yest Tricopherous. I did so, asa last resort, and to my surprise and 
ratification, found myself cured in about two months. Such was the violence of the dis- 
order that at times I was partially blind. 

G. V.M. Raretye. 


Respectfully yours, 
Sola 148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 
in large set 25 cents,'at the principal office, 137 Broadway, New York, and 
<— — drug and merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


RAFTS on sale, for . 
D a toe, So from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at Any Banx 


Also PackaGes or Every Desc team 
uy Pant on Iunera, by RIPTION, forwarded at low rates by all the 8 ers, to 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 

At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be posed of the fi will 
* Bog pos f- rr in = A... MO named, pte panctoaly (rom New 
e 24th of every mon’ m London 
On the Ist and 16th of every pice 4 throughout the mnt al oe, cad Fortements 








Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
mene = aoe Tom. London. 
Devonshire , new, ovey jMay %, Sept. 8, Jan. 8/June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 
Northumberland, ord,” “ “ 24)" g4iJuly 13; Nov. 13, March is 
Vicor h ee Bom Gane on, ere ost og Pe sang is Decide’ aw & 
Sy tag Warner, July ae Nov. 8, March8 if 28, eed 2 — ro 
. & vans, >» © “ 24/Sept. 15, e 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold jAug.8, Dec.8, April 8 a ; o 2° uy 3 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, i“ 24, “ 24 “ g4lOct, 13) Feb.is, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experie vi 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, ke. are of the best deocip 


ion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 

and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for louers, 
ed therefor. 





Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. 
os tae 1-2 4. M. of the day of sailing of — ey 









NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATIO 


E UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
D'rmander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines en ena ANKTIN, J. A.W. 
and Southampton, for the year 1251, on the folilowiag days— 


Leave New York. 





—_—_—_—_— 


N Co, 


»coumander, will leave New York, Bom 








ine \ Leave Havre. 
ececcccses 8) Franklin.... Wednesda: 
March 8 | Humboldt aoe oh 
April 8 | Franklin See ha 8 
y umboldt ; 
May 31) Franklin reo wu ‘ 
cove June 28| Humboldt book J x» 2 
eage July 2 oklin cece ‘Aue 4 
. eee Aug. 23/ Humboldt reve Bak 4 
cece oo 4 —_ > On 3 
cece t. umboldt 
Franklin eoce Nov. Nov. 19 
Humboldt 7. Dec’ 3[--™ — » 
. Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government servi , of 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any wae efeet. "Tene —. ” 
sioppis at Soutbampine both nein Rad rotate “n 
lu P going returning, th 
ethane Go Steere kan ene ets Ae a aa 
ew York to Southampton , 
From Havre or Southampton to New York p-seenbvllessabindbsosssensener 5 
No secured until for. halon 
An oxpertonced Surgeon oa board. 
For freight or passage. apply to 


MORTIMER LIVING 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Have’ 480% 5S Brosdway, 


MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & Co. Southampton 
feb 1 ly 





Post Office. 


will take 


TS 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, ; 
Tame and St. Thomas on Friday,August 8th, at —* Sampson, will sail for Be, 


She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
ye 
o 


‘assage to Bermuda, ...c.essecccccsccccscccce 
do St. Thomas..ccccsecesessserseseves i 


There is a regular Mail communication between 8 
Islands, Havana, Vora Cruz, Venezuela, &c. '. Thomas and all the West Indig 
The MERLIN 


Apply to 
E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 


P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through the 
apl. 1 














HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Bosto id callin between 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. Perey rerpen, i at Halt 


ArabiO...ccccccerersseeseseneees 





——— | Persia... cccccccccccccccccccccccs Contain, 
ABB. ce seeeceeeseesceseeeesC. H. E. Judking 
eo te eeeeeeeeeseescesseeeed, StOD® 


Cambrlas secs Wm Harrions 





These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red 
port. on 


From 














AmMeTicB...0+ ... seeee+BOStON,...6 . ceveesceee Wednesday ...se0.00.JU “ 
@ Niagara . New York.......s2s220, Wednesday ».......- July ne” “« 

Europa essee -- Wednesd Cov ia 

Africa... +» Wednesday .. “ 

Cambria. -- Wednesday “ 

Asia... ed “ 

Canada Wednesday 

Americ: Wednesday “ 

Niagar Wednesda “ 

Africa - Wednesda “ 

Europa. ....0.-.0+e00e+BOBtOM. ees cecsecereeeee Wednesday “ 

BEBrcccescecccccccceccs ne BOMMecccceces ++ -- Wednesday “ 

Passage from New York or Boston to savepeel ae SS oo0e81D 

Berths not secured until paid for. een 

Freigi « will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on le 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 


38 Broadway 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in comm is 
goods, Through bills of lading are fi a Br 
Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are requ 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the shipe are fall _ 


ven in Havre to New York. 





Wednesd 


Wednesday 


Saturday ...... 
Saturday ......October......lith, “ 
Saturday ......October ......25th, ‘ 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC... 
PACIFIC.. 
ARCT 
BALTIC 
ADRIATIC... 
These ships, having been 
has been taken in thelr 


oeeceerecerseseesceceseeesesecosssececess Capt, West, 


eocccccaceccverccessecesceccooesevcccsosccess Capt. Nye, 
PPITITITITIVIT TL fxn 


os eee teccsevccesessecssscescesreceesosesscssessOapt, Comstock. 


secceescercepeccocesesesese sosceesesesess Capt. Grafton 


built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 


construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 


From New York 
-+-March.. .. 


ay...March..... 


Wednesday. .April.ee 
Wednesday... 
Saturday ..... 


May. 


A 
‘May ° 
J 





t are unequ 
New York to LAvarpecl, S108. 


Rooms 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each shi 
secured until paid for. “1 





unequalled for el ce or comfort. 


clusive use of extra size 





PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From Liverpool 
coe. Sth, 1851 Saturday....... February..... 
coceel e Saturday...+.e..February ...... 
ead, * Saturday..oeseeeMarch..os.seee 
16th, “ Saturday .......March.. 
Wednesday i 















ye Wednesday... August ..... peene 6th, “ 
Wednesday.... AUgust...++s+e- : 
Wetssatag....2ovember . sooo ate 
Wednesday. ... October ee im, ° 


fo th, 





Saturday ...... November ..... 8th, “ Wednesday.... October . .+0++-. 15th, ¥- 

Saturday ...... November ....22d, Wednesday..,.October..+.+.--+ a 
rday «eee. December ...- 6th, “ Wednesday.... November .....- 12th, “ 

Saturday ......D ber ....20th, ‘ Wednesday.. .November ...... 26th, 





Por freight or passage, apply to 


or Le DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie,Jew 

elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 

thereof therein expressed. 


Wednesday....December...++- Lith, “ 
Wednesday..., December ....+. 27th, 





DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 ange Arms Yard, Londen. 
ontmartre. Paris. 


ad 





These s' 





Perience. Their 
Convenience, and they 







ped rs of the largest 88, 
7 are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pusat 


‘uality in the days of sailing will be ciriety olterel to. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 be Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
















arranged for their sailing from each port on the lst, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every moath, 
the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— . 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpoo 
Isaac Webb.......0+6- cOpPer.ss++++-Mar. 1....July 1..-Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16,.Dec. 6 
Consteilation........-.Allen,..... esbecctetelbidessostiheseccs colatcoss ome ere oe 
Yorkshire. ...c0..ee00¢-SHOATMAN..6. sseeeeelGrsecceseslOseee eee lb 
Ro cocccece occsees AGAMB. ccccwccccsccsDbscccsccedreccseece 
Isaac Wright...........Furber.......«..Apr. 1...Aug. 1.....Dec. 1 
Waterloo ..... 006000cc Mss. occvccdeccelboccocccced teccecose dsl ce 
Montezuma.........-. De Courcy....cecee. 16.ceeess 16.000e0--+16) Feb 
Henry Clay........... IN 05 ssserennse 26 25). 
Columbia...........+++ Bryer.....+s++0+.Jan. 1 
Underwriter. -+-Shipley.. 
Manhattan. Hackstaft 
Siddons. Howes 
ow bw Briggs... 
est i) nD Allen. pdecetedscsdsotosesocoosReeees co ceues 60ee 6 eeeece weeree® 
Apr 1... Aug j...Dec 1 
| ee Feabody. eee epee 





4 commanded by men of character and ¢%- 
aa thet can be desired in point of comfort end 






passage fh. coccesocccscoccese 
me 7 “ to New Beiienees 80 


poo’ 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, 


Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT . ¥. 


& CAROW, N. 
AYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


A.T 1 
A f Siddo Henry Clay, and Garrii 
gents for ships Roscius, iddons. “J ILEST 


POFFORD, ON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Live 1. picelis, 


Isaac Webb, and New York, 


y. 
DHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N- 
SORING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool.’ 

nl 





sus 4 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


8T. DENIS 


Follansbee, master. 


8ST. NICHOLAS, 
Everleigh, master. 


BALTIMORE 
Conn, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, new. 
Willard, maste: 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
Ist of each mouth, as follows :— 


New York. Havre. 
Ist January......-.-+«+ ¢ 16th February, 
1st May... ...sseee0++ 4 16th June, 
1st Se ber... ..-.¢ 16th October, 


let Febru wes ccceee (16th March, 
} iat June oo, ARE te Bt July, 





lst October.....+++++++ (16th November, 
, Ist March......-- eeees § 16th April, 
lat July ....0-++ee0e + + 5 16th August 
Ist November. ...--++- (16th December, 
lat April «200+ .+++++++ § 16th May, 
re iat August....+-- ses» 9 16th September, 
lst December.... + ee (16th January. 


for the 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles 
pat = J and convenience of passengers and coumanded by men of experience in - 
trade. The price of passage is $100 without wines or — 
antl sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free 
curred. 


ally 
rom any charge but these acti! 
ents, 
BOYD & HI CKEN, Agvailes 


— | 








parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless Bills of Lading are 5 the . A 
Ply to : OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South crest, N.Y. 
yi and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO; London. 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








— 


ae ae ee ee ee. ee | 


_ 





